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BECAUSE 


IT'S 


Y only one measuring stick does the 

business man judge the prospective 
employee who comes to him for a job— 
How much does he know of today’s prac- 
tical business methods? 


Slowly but surely theory is being relegated 
into discard and in its place is being 
substituted practical everyday training of 
methods and devices in use in today’s 
business, 


And that is as it should be. 


Among the group of business machines 
and devices coming in for a big share of 
the time devoted to this new type of train- 
ing is Ditto. - - - - And that, too, is as it 


DITTO, Incorporated 
2244 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ilinois. 


Gentlemen: 


DITTO INCORPORATED e HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. 


Please send me your new Instruction Manual for Commercial Schools—“Ditto, Its Use and Operation.” 


INDISPENSABLE TO BUSINESS 
IT'S INDISPENSABLE TRAINING FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


should be for Ditto is indispensable to 
today’s business. 


Throughout the world and in every line 
of endeavor Ditto’s quick, economical 
handling of numerous routine system jobs 
has placed it in the fore of modern time 
saving equipment. To teach Ditto and its 
countless applications in business con- 
cerns is to give your students a real ad- 
vantage in tackling business problems. 


Write today for Ditto’s new instruction 
manual for commercial schools - - “Ditto, 
Its Use and Operation.” There’s no cost 
or obligation. We want you to see how 
easy we have made it for you to teach this 
important project to your students. 


JBE 3-35 


Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. 
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ROYALS 
decrease teaching costs! 


Follow the lead of U. S. business! During 1934 more 
Royals were purchased in this country than in any pre- 
vious year. When your students graduate, more of them 
will operate Royals in offices where they are employed. 
Therefore, familiarize them now with the machines 


they w:ll ultimately use. And as a budget consideration 


With TOUCH CONTROL on the new Easy- 
Writing Royal, Victory Model, the keys are 
instantly and visibly adjustable to individual 
finger pressure. A turn or two of the dial and 
the desired tension is registered by the indi- 
cator in the glass panel at the side. The result 
is maximum typing comfort, longer assign- 
ments per hour—/ower teaching costs! 


..- Royals are longer lived, require less cleaning and 
servicing. Consult your nearest Royal representative 
concerning the new Easy-Writing Royal. Learn also 
the details of LOW-COST REPLACEMENT PLAN... 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Branches and Agencies the World Over. 


e new easy-writing ROYAL victory model 
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TEACH THEM MIMEOGRAPHING 


Because the Mimeograph process is the most widely 
used duplicating method in the business world, thrice 
armed is the stenographer-typist or office worker who is 
also a trained Mimeograph operator. Show the boy or 
girl whom you are preparing for business the new road to 
rapid advancement. Today’s extraordinary problems call 
for modern ways of meeting them. Our educational depart- 
ment, directed by educators of long experience in classroom 
work, offers to business schools practical assistance in teaching 
the Mimeograph process. Also you will want to see how easily 
and inexpensively the newest Mimeograph duplicates all kinds 
of lesson sheets, maps, graphs, bulletins, etc., for commercial school 
work. Even this largest classroom in the world has no terror 


for the teacher who knows how to use the Mimeograph process. 


Write today for latest information to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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EDUCATORS ASKED FOR IT 
EDISON PROVIDED IT... 


COMPLETE 


new TEXT BOOK 


There’s a FREE Pamphlet of Specimen Pages awaiting you! MAIL THE COUPON! 


This new Ediphone Secretarial 
Course is just off the press! 156 
pages! And right up to date! 
It is a valuable aid to students 
and teachers and follows the 
most modern procedure of lead- 
ing business schools. 


It includes interesting ideas 
on teaching—lessons in business 
English, letter arrangement and 
punctuation — practice forms. 
It gives complete instructions on 
the use of all Pro-technic Edi- 
phone equipment. You will find 
this new Secretarial Course a 
valuable treatise! 


Send for the free Pamphlet of 


Get your copy at the Ediphone 
Exhibit during the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association 
Convention (Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., April 
17th to 20th). 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 
DICTATING MACHINE 


Name 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


Ediphone Secretarial Course 
Table of Contents: 


Description of Secretarial 
Ediphone 

How to use Secretarial Ediphone 

Optional home work problems 

Variations in standard parts of 
letter 

Letter style review 

What business wants 

Initial requirements for employ- 
ment 

Syllabication 

Obtaining an Ediphone secre- 
tarial position 

Secretarial transcribing tests 

Description of Executive Edi- 
phone 

Lessons on Executive Ediphone 
use 

Improvement of dictation 

Word studies 


hi ial f of Ediphone Secretarial Course 
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The Secret of Success in a Commercial Department 


out teachers a school could not ex- 

ist. Teacher efficiency results in pupil 
efliciency. Pupil efficiency is the relation 
between the capability of a pupil and his 
accom) lishment. 


vet answer is efficient teachers. With- 


Efficient teachers are made, not born, 
although natural teaching ability is quite 
necessary to the making. The teacher 
alone cannot be blamed for her failure 
if it occurs. Her efficiency is increased 
or decreased in proportion to the amount 
of helpful cooperation given by the Head 
of Department, Principal, Supervisor and 
Superintendent. 

The teachers are qualified to hold their 
positions, otherwise they would not have 
been appointed. They are human beings, 
having the same emotional feelings and 
motivated by the same influences as 
others around them. Habits, social ap- 
proval, fear and desire for commendation 
are the same in teachers as in other peo- 
ple in other walks of life. A supervisor 
should take these traits of human nature 
into account if he is to be successful in 
promoting creative teaching. To the de- 
gree that fear or insecurity is felt, the 
supervisor is a failure. 

Happiness in performing the work is 
essential. Congenial work is never drudg- 
ery and consequently is more satisfactory. 
The better the work the more pleasure 
there is in doing it. Pupils reflect the 
spirit of the teacher. If for any reason 
the teacher is disgruntled, that feeling is 
transmitted to the pupil and unhappiness 
for everyone is the result. 


Willingness to accept responsibility is 
another characteristic of a worth-while 
teacher which helps to make a successfu! 
commercial department. Such responsi- 
bilities may include extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, home-room duties, keeping rec- 
ords, assisting other teachers in the per- 
formance of their work and expressing 
opinions to those in authority. Teachers 
generally know their subjects and how to 
proceed. Their opinions should be valu- 
able; they should give honest opinions 
and preserve their individuality. Prob- 
ably all successiul teachers would be in- 
cluded if they were catalogued by saying 
they are qualified both educationally and 
physically, are happy in their work, are 
willing to cooperate and accept responsi- 
bility. 


Real Leadership Stimulates Growth 


Superintendents, supervisors, principals 
and heads of departments should be lead- 
ers. Their business is to assist the 
teacher in every way possible. It is their 
duty to guide and advise. Leadership is 
successful in so far as it stimulates 
growth. Poor work on the part of the 
teacher is a reflection on both teacher 
and administrative officers. There should 
be a ‘feeling of good fellowship among 
them. A sense of humor is a great help. 
Above all things, supervisory officers 
should be approachable, and inspire confi- 
dence. More commendation and _ less 
criticism improves the feeling among 
teachers having the same interests, as well 
as with individuals, and tends to create 
a better understanding. The teacher who 


is a partner in the administration of the 
department, the one who assists in pre- 
paring the courses of study, who makes 
recommendations for the betterment of 
the department, is the teacher who is 
most alert and valuable. Supervisors 
should welcome such activity and encour- 
age it. 

Another incentive to better teaching is 
the satisfaction gained by the teacher in 
the knowledge that her work is appreci- 
ated. Perhaps honor, credit, or thanks ex- 
pressed publically or privately is all that 
is desired. A promotion or an increase 
in salary is very acceptable. 

Again, in order that the teacher may 
do her best work, that teaching may be 
improved and the school work made more 
successful, those in authority must have 
a definite program. There must be a goal, 
a detailed plan of action that will bring 
about certain results. A definite standard 
of accomplishment should be set up. At 
least, term requirements should be stated. 
For example, the goal in typing at the 
end of the first year might be 25 words 
net per minute for ten minutes with not 
more than 3 errors. In bookkeeping, at 
the close of the same length of time, the 
requirement might be the ability to use 
special column journals, summarize the 
books at the close of the accounting pe- 
riod, and prepare both business state- 
ments. 

Briefly then, efficient teachers and co- 
operative supervisors tend to make a 
successful commercial department.—John 
R. Boyle, Chairman of Commercial De- 
partment, Weequahic High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


A Contribution to Office Training 


OR many years there has been con- 
siderable confusion as to the con- 
tent of an office practice course that 


‘would be suitable for the secondary 


schools. At every convention of teachers 
this confusion has been evident. 

To some an office practice course meant 
instruction on office machines; to others 
it meant instruction on the various office 
Procedures, such as filing, answering the 
telephone, consulting reference books, etc., 
and to still others it meant a reproduc- 
tion of the actual business situation in 
which there would be a functioning of 
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knowledges and skills that were neces- 
sary to meet the situation, 

To clarify the matter in the minds of 
teachers, Mr. Clinton A. Reed, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education in the 
State of New York, appointed a com- 
mittee to study the various plans of of- 
fice practice. He has through this com- 
mittee made a very important contribu- 
tion to commercial education. This com- 
mittee has outlined three acceptable 
methods of setting up an office practice 
class, indicating the procedures and the 
equipment that are necessary for ade- 


quate instruction and has gone one step 
further by establishing a definite standard 
if credit for such courses is to be given. 

As a result of this action all of the 
schools of New York State will find it 
incumbent upon them to revamp their of- 
fice practice course and meet the condi- 
tions set up by the State Supervisor. A 
copy of the report of this committee can 
be obtained from Mr. Reed on request 
We congratulate him upon doing a splen- 
did . piece of work—Edward J. Mc- 
Namara, Principal, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. 


HE American “office,” an out- 
7 growth of the ‘“‘counting-house” 

of another century, has been the 
theatre of a bloodless revolution 
and, as is the case in any upheaval 
of an existing order, the results of 
this revolution have been as far- 
reaching as any political or military 
revolution. 

The history of the development of 
the modern office gives rise to the 
question as to whether necessity has 
been the mother of invention or in- 
vention the mother of necessity. Cer- 
tainly, the typewriter salesman of 
fifty years ago found himself up 
against resistance as formidable as 
ever confronted the salesman of any- 
thing new and revolutionary. 

Industrial leaders of a half-cen- 
tury ago were loathe to replace the 
beautiful hand-written efforts of 
their copy-clerks with cold, printed 
letters as produced by the first writ- 
ing-machines. 

Indeed, as recently as 1900, Sir 
Isaac Pitman, in a book intended for 
office novices, describes the advan- 
tages of the copy-press and the let- 
ter-book as the most adequate meth- 
od of maintaining records of a 
firm’s correspondence. 

But the typewriter makers perse- 
vered, the inertia was broken down 
and the typewriter supplanted the 
long rows of copy-clerks. Inevitably, 
then, came carbon-paper to out-date 
the copy-press and file cabinets to 
replace the letter-books. 


Business Educators Resisted 
Progress 


The inertia, in fact the resistance, 
of the business office was reflected 


generally in Evidence. 
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Business Equipment: 


Typical Bookkeeper of the Days when High 
Desks, Stools and Swallow Tail Coats were 


nat 


Today 


Yesterday, 
and Tomorrow 


by A. E. Tongue 


Manager of Publicity Division, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, New York, N. Y. 


If commercial education is to justify its existence tomorrow it must 
anticipate the demands of business; it must take formal education 
out of the office and put it where it belongs—in the school. 


in the business college ; and if indus- 
try was slow to concede that office 
machines had a place in the changing 
scheme of life, education was even 
more lethargic. Despite the advent 
of the typewriter, and the demand it 
was creating for skilled operators, 
business colleges, encrusted in a shell 
of tradition, persisted in concentrat- 
ing their efforts on fancy penman- 
ship, bookkeeping and business Eng- 
lish. 

Thousands of typewriters had been 
sold before any school saw the ad- 
vantage of teaching touch typing, 
and more years passed before com- 
mercial educators made any deter- 
mined effort to meet industry’s de- 
mand for skilled typists. The bur- 
den of developing typing skill and 
placing graduates in business offices 
was left on the doorsteps of the type- 
writer manufacturers while the 
school men continued their efforts to 
place young men who could write a 
neat hand or could add up a list of 
figures quickly and accurately. 

In 1906 a young woman, Rose L. 
Fritz, was crowned the world’s 


In the Days of the Gaslight, Wall Tele- 
phone and Blind Typewriter. Operators 
were still confined to the Male Sex. 


champion typist, and then a change 
occurred which, twenty years before, 
would have been regarded as a per- 
fectly preposterous idea—the Amer- 
ican girl “went to business.” 

This phrase, which is still in use 
in New York, has a curious connota- 
tion. Women have always worked. 
Before the Industrial Revolution 
woman’s work was done in the home 
and was largely confined to domes- 
tic arts: cooking, spinning, weaving, 
sewing, lace-making, housekeeping, 
farming. The Industrial Revolution, 
which moved families from agricul- 
tural to urban surroundings, robbed 
women of many of their former oc- 
cupations and ultimately threw them 
into industry as factory “hands.” 
Others preferred to stick to home- 
life and so became domestic servants. 
Thus, if a man in the 19th century 
said that his daughter or sister 
worked it meant that she was a fac- 
tory hand or a domestic — servant. 


Women Became Office Workers 


The “counting-house revolution,” 
however, created a demand for fe- 


The Stenographer of Today using a Posture 
Chair and a Quietized Typewriter—writing 
100 Words per Minute with Ease. 
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male office workers. Perhaps to en- 
hance the glory of the work in the 
eyes of the young women, or, per- 
haps, to rationalize their actions and 
to place themselves in a social level 
different from other working wom- 
en, the New York girl who took a 
job in an office announced that she 
was “going to business.” Today her 
grandson, when asked if his wife 
works, will reply, “‘She goes to busi- 
ness.” 

Because women “go to business” 
the complexion of the “counting- 
house” has been changed entirely. 
Female bookkeepers? Who ever 
heard of such a thing. Female of- 
fice managers? Unthinkable. Fe- 
male secretaries? Preposterous., Yet 
women today fill these and other 
more important positions ; and it may 
be said that what Lincoln did for 
the negro slaves, the typewriter did 
for women. 

When the “counting-house revolu- 
tion” was over (though in truth it 
is not yet over) girls had, to borrow 
a current phrase, “muscled in” on 


men’s jobs. Typists’ salaries ranged 
between $30 and $45 per month for 
a working day from 8 to 6 for five 
days and 8 to 3 on Saturdays. In 
those days a speed of 20 words per 
minute on the typewriter was ac- 
ceptable to the employer. Women 
stenographers had also crowded men 
out of a field which the latter had 
formerly dominated one hundred 
percent. Indeed, in Europe of a 
century ago, only university scholars 
were permitted to learn shorthand, 
and those who mastered a system of 
Sstenography were held in_ high 
esteem. But if the dignity of short- 
hand had suffered, its more wide- 
spread use, developed by the grow- 
ing use of the typewriter, enabled 


. girls to earn from $45 to $75 per 


month, depending on their degree of 
skill and their years of experience. 
Bookkeepers and billing clerks, 
still perched on high stools wielding 
huge ledgers and scratchy pens, were 
earning from $60 to $90 per month. 
he accountant was still unborn. 
Even in those early days at the 
turn of the century men typists were 
more in demand than girls, and prob- 
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ably the World War, more than any 


other one thing, changed this condi- 
tion until today 90% of the typists 
and stenographers are women. 


The Increasing List of Office 
Machines 


By 1910 the list of office machines 
and items of equipment had grown 
to a surprising length. No longer 
did stenographers ask one of the of- 
fice boys to sharpen their pencils 
with pocket knives. Instead they 
used a pencil sharpener. Bookkeep- 
ers verified their figures on the Cal- 
cumeter; Tim and Unitas, “the in- 
fallible calculating machines,” ac- 
cording to the advertisements; or 
Gem Adding Machines. Typists were 
pounding away on the Fox Visible; 
the American; the Smith-Premier ‘‘a 
key for every character” (a seven- 
bank keyboard); in addition to the 
Royal, the Remington, and the Un- 
derwood. Other office equipment 
included Bump’s Paper Fastener and 
the Belknap Rapid Addressing Ma- 
chine. 


On the Left is a Group of High 
School Students Learning Book- 
keeping and Machine Operation 
Simultaneously. From Commercial 
Schools, the Trained Operators step 
into Positions in Accounting De- 
partments of Business Offices. The 
Young Women on the Right have 
Eliminated Male Bookkeepers in a 
large New York Store. 


Do Business Educators Lack 
Initiative? 


With the perfection of the type- 
writer and the “book-writing” ma- 
chine, it was natural that machine 
bookkeeping would eventually re- 
place pen-and-ink methods, but 
again commercial educators demon- 
strated their myopic tendencies. It 
is conceded that commercial educa- 
tion has made remarkable progress, 
but even today it stubbornly refuses 
to take the initiative which business 
might reasonably expect it to take. 
Because of this condition, commer- 
cial schools are losing business to in- 
dividuals and organizations offering 
specialized education just as they 
were twenty-five years ago when an 
advertisement reading as follows ap- 
peared in a trade magazine: “Why 
go to ‘College’ to learn bookkeeping 
when I will make a first-class book- 
keeper of you at your own home in 
6 weeks for $3 or refund your 
money.” This advertiser further of- 
fered free employment service— at 
a time when business colleges were 
sending their graduates to type- 


writer manufacturers for “finishing 
school” training and placement. 

In 1921, Dr. Lee Galloway of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute said, 
in his book, Office Management: Its 
Principles and Practices, ‘““The key- 
board of an adding machine that can 
be operated by the touch method, not 
only enables the operator to attain 
great speed, because no time is lost 
in turning from the copy to the ma- 
chine and then back again to hunt 
for the next figure, but makes for 
greater accuracy as well. The simple 
keyboard provides the conditions 
necessary for proficiency based on 
an easily-formed habit. R. H. Ten- 
nant, chief accountant of the Frank- 
lin Manufacturing Co., of Syracuse, 
claims that such a keyboard in- 
creased the efficiency of his depart- 
ment some 25% to 30%.” 

That was written in 1921. In the 
intervening years how many commer- 
cial educators have taught the touch 
operation of such an adding ma- 
chine? 

Perhaps educators did not see the 


need for this type of instruction. 
Perhaps they did not sense its value 
in the development of the individ- 
ual’s potential earning capacity. 


Do More People Use the Adding 
Machine than the Typewriter? 


At the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation Convention in 
Cincinnati in 1933, before the Office 
Machines Round Table, Miss Wini- 
fred West, who teaches in the Com- 
mercial Department of the Broad 
Ripple High School at Indianapolis, 
said, in substance: ‘You know, it’s 
an absolute fact that more people 
have occasion, at some time or other, 
to use an adding machine, than a 
typewriter.” 

She had made a survey of the of- 
fice appliances in use in the city of 
Indianapolis. From the survey 
made there, it was recommended, 
among other office appliances in com- 
mon use, that instruction be given 
in the Indianapolis high schools: on 
adding and listing machines and 
bookkeeping machines. 
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Indianapolis is considered a repre- 
sentative American city, so it is safe 
to assume that the same condition 
exists in every other city in the 
country. 

How much actual skill is repre- 
sented in this vast use of the adding 
machine? It is probably safe to say 
that 99% of the people who use 
these machines never had any school 
training on the adding machine. The 
skilled operator whom we run across 
occasionally, was either self-trained 
or else was one of the few who had 
the good fortune to have such train- 
ing included in her school course. 
The others are merely what we 
would call “hunt and peck” artists if 
we were talking about typewriters 
instead of adding machines. 
Wouldn’t it be ridiculous today if 
the commercial educator were to tell 
his students, “All you’ve got to do 
is to be able to take, by dictation, 
replies your boss makes to his let- 
ters; so concentrate on your short- 
hand and let the typewriter take care 
of itself when you get out into the 
business world.” 


Developing Figuring Sense Through 
the Adding Machine 

The accompanying chart shows 
what a great amount of learning 
adding-figuring machine training act- 
ually embraces. The average stu- 
dent beginning a commercial course 
is admittedly very lacking in “figure- 
sense,” particularly with reference to 
business figures. The chart indi- 
cates the real wealth of knowledge 
which will come to the student who 
is given a course in listing-adding 
machine training. It will familiarize 
him with such terms as_ sub-totals, 
positive totals, negative totals, debits, 
credits, debit balances, credit bal- 
ances, etc. The dollars-and-cents 
value of this knowledge is immeas- 
urable. The chart also indicates what 
adding-figuring machine training will 
do for the typist, the bookkeeper, the 
stenographer, and the secretary; 
none of whom can well afford to be 
without this training, considering the 
relatively short time it takes to pick 
it up as compared with their other 
studies, 

Today’s business office is as dif- 
ferent in appearance from that of 
35 years ago as is this magazine 
from an Egyptian papyrus. 


Behold! What Changes Have 
Occurred! 

Gone are the roll-top desks, the 
metal typewriter covers, the spindle- 
legged bookkeeping desks, the high 
stools, the wicker waste-baskets, the 
fancy inkwells, the pen-wipers, the 
wall telephones, the copy-presses, the 
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letter-books, the earthenware water- 
jug, the foot-high spittoons, the 
green felt covered tables, and other 
unmistakable signs of the Victorian 
era. 

In their place have come the drop- 
top typewriter desks, composition 
desk-tops, steel desks and chairs, 
electrically-powered bookkeeping, ac- 
counting and adding machines op- 
erated by young women; file cabi- 
nets, desk fountain pens, electric 
water coolers, “hand” and “hang- 


up” telephones, inter-office com- 


The Office of Tomorrow 


What of the office of tomorrow? 

Will a typewriter require the sery- 
ices of two people—a dictator and an 
operator—or will it be equipped 
with a microphone enabling the dic- 
tator to talk into the machine and 
automatically produce the finished 
letter? 

Will it be necessary for human 
fingers to punch the keys on an add- 
ing machine or an accounting ma- 
chine? 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE TRAINING 


a adding 
b Subtracting 
¢ Sub-Totalling 


a fotalling 
@ Multiplication 
f Oivision 
Posting 
a Ledger 
Posting Debite 


Posting Credits 


D Statement 
adding Debits 


l. adding-Piguring-Listing 


Positive Sub- Totals 

Negative Sub-fotals 
Adding to Sub-fotals 
Subtracting from Suo- fotals 


Positive Totals (Debit 3alances) 
Negative Totals (Credit Balances) 


Extending Salances 


woanens 


WITH THs 
TRAINING 


Subtracting Credits 
Extending Balances 


Result: Knowledge of Mechanical figuring; 
knowledge of Machine Posting. 


BE 
FOR THIS WORK 


Typt t. 


Result: Ready adaptability to touch operation 
of both types of Dookkeeping machines: 


Touen Typing 


writer type, adding-machine type. 


typist 

adding Macnine Operator 

2ookkeeping Machine Operator 
(Both types) 


Bookkeeper. 


Result: Ready adaptability to touch operation 
of adding-machine type of bookkeeping machine, 
sight operation of typewriter type; thorough 


Pen Bookkeeping 


knowledge of aecounting set-ups through knowl- 
edge of mechanical bookkeeping. 


advancea dookkeeper 
adding Machine Operator 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator 


Stenographer: 


Result: Ready adaptability to toueh operation 
of both types of ih i knowled, 


Shorthand 
Toueh Typing 


of ping le wakes for ready 
adaptability te private secretarial position. 


Stenograpner 

adding Machine Operator 

Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
(Both Types) 


| 


Secretary: 


Shorthand 


Result: Ready adaptability to positions of re- 
sponsibility wnere knowledge and use of figures 
in compiling statistics, determining percentages, 


Touch Typing 
Bookkeeping 


analyzing reports, ete., 1s important. 
Ready adaptability to complete management of 
smaller office. 


Secretary 

adding Macnine Operator 

Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
(Both Types) 

advanced Bookkeeper 


Manager 


municating systems, air-conditioning, 
scientific layouts and lighting, noise- 
less and “cushioned” typewriters, 
dictating machines, duplicating ma- 
chines that are comparable with a 
small printing press, accounting con- 
trol machines that take inventories 
and find costs by counting holes in 
punched cards; counting scales, and 
a thousand and one other devices 
that have opened up new opportuni- 
ties for office workers and commer- 
cial educators. 


Will it be possible for a man to 
be telephonically connected to his 
customer’s accounting machine and 
so, by word of mouth, to post his 
own debits, credits and discounts on 
his customer’s ledger pages? 


Important to the success of com- 
mercial education is the question: 
Will it be necessary for employers to 
spend expensive hours training new 
employees or will business schools 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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THE SPEAKERS’ CLINIC 


A Device for Testing Listeners’ Reactions to Public Address 


by John Mantle Clapp 


New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Clapp is a member of 
on Business Communica- 
years of important school 
He is « member of the New 
Business Education Coun- 


Clapp & Barnes, Counsel 
tions, and has had many 
and practical experience. 
York City Metropolitan 
cil, New York, N. Y. 


ciate, Nathaniel W. Barnes, 

and I have conducted Speak- 
ers’ Clinics among business men of 
widely varying age and experience. 
The primary purpose of these Clinics 
has been to give to a speaker an un- 
derstanding of the way his presenta- 
tion atfects his hearers, to let him 
“see himself as others see him.” In 
doing this some interesting points 
have been developed leading to more 
effective instruction in public address. 

The Clinic scheme calls for small 
groups of not over fifteen persons. 
As actually conducted the groups 
have been shifting in membership, 
with some new faces present each 
week. At each session each member 
of the group is given two assign- 
ments: first, to make a talk of seven 
to ten minutes on some topic, prefer- 
ably relating to his work; second, to 
record on a pad of paper given him 
at the beginning of the session one 
or two sentences of comment upon 
each of the other speakers. 

No criticism is permitted during 
the session, but at its close the writ- 
ten comments are turned in to the 
instructors, one of whom acts as 
chairman of the meeting. A day or 
so later the comments made upon 
each speaker are relayed to him (with 
authors’ names removed but other- 
Wise without expurgation) in written 


D URING the past year my asso- 


- form at a personal conference. With 


the comments is incorporated a de- 
tailed analysis by Mr. Barnes and 
myself, 

The results of the Clinics have 
been illuminating not only to the 
speakers but also to the instructors, 
i spite of many years’ experience in 
giving instruction in public speaking. 
Practically without exception the 
speakers have expressed amazement 
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at the impressions their remarks have 
made on their listeners, impressions 
usually very different from what had 
been intended. Remarkably enough, 
the impressions have been on the 
whole more favorable than the speak- 
er would have anticipated, rather 
than more adverse. 

Naturally, the criticisms have fre- 
quently dealt with faults of delivery, 
formulation, or thinking, but in every 
case “plus” factors have also been 
brought to light. Very often the 
comments have revealed to speakers 
unsuspected powers, whose cultiva- 
tion and refinement was of far great- 
er importance than the eradication of 
the comparatively trivial weaknesses 
which previously had seemed to the 
“patient” all-important. 

Thus one man who had always suf- 
fered extremely from stage fright 
and who felt that his voice was too 
light for any group-talking what- 
ever, discovered that his delivery 
gave the impression of sincerity and 
earnestness, carrying conviction, and 
that he was actually the possessor of 
two voices—that beneath the light 
voice, the outgrowth of subdued of- 
fice conversation, were deep and 
resonant tones, amply sufficient for 
an audience of any size. 

The comments by listeners proved 
of value also to practiced speakers. 
Among the faults that reduced the 
effectiveness of practically all the 
speakers were unsuspected manner- 
isms of posture and delivery. Again 
and again when such faults were 
brought to light through the Clinic, 
the individual expressed chagrin, and 
protested that never before had he 
realized that these habits had grown 
upon him. Thus one veteran speak- 
er, with many years of platform ex- 
perience, discovered that the trick of 


clasping his hands behind his back 
and bending slightly forward dis- 
tracted his audience so much as to 
interfere with their grasp of his oth- 
erwise well presented talk. 

Another case was that of a young 
men in the later twenties. He is a 
man of alert, enthusiastic nature, do- 
ing important work with unusual ef- 
fectiveness. His difficulty as a 
speaker was a morbid consciousness 
of youthfulness when talking to old- 
er men, which he tried to conceal by 
a transparent assurance of manner. 
The comments of listeners and in- 
structors at the Clinic revealed to 
him, first, that the older men saw 
through the assurance, which they 
found mildly amusing; second, that 
they were not troubled at all by the 
supposed youthfulness of which he 
was so painfully conscious. At his 
next appearance his presentation was 
revolutionized. 

Below are reproduced several of 
the reports given to individual speak- 
ers at one Clinic session. The speak- 
ers were business executives and 
prefessional men, ranging in age 
from 35 to 50 years. 

CASE NO. 1 
Report on talk by Mr. 


Subject Matter 

Important for all in business, but because more 
or less familiar the subject puts on a speaker the 
burden of finding a fresh approach. 

Handling 

The problem was met fairly well. The treat- 
ment showed throughout the easy touch of an old 
hand. It was evident, however, that the speaker 
was not pushed to his full power. 

Formulation 

Good; well-balanced; details showed freshness 
of first-hand thinking. 

General Organization. Opening good, growing 
out of the remarks by a preceding speaker on the 
use of reading. Development natural and orderly. 

Items and Language good without special effort. 

Delivery 

The steadiness and poise of one accustomed to 
addressing groups and being listened to. Ad 

Voice admirable: implication of vitality in its 
depth, and beautiful tone quality, which would 
have showed much more on a more important 
occasion. 

Utterance. The only defect somewhat too much 
“er”-ing, “To err is human” but it can be elim- 
inated wholly, to the relief of the listener. 

Manner inclined to be too relaxed, somewhat 
monotonous or heavy. Gave the suggestion of a 
“sleepy lion.” One wanted to hear him when 
inclined to roar, One striking characteristic, an 
unusual sensitiveness of facial expression (wholly 
within the bounds of good conversation); you 
coud see him think. 

Comments by Members of the Group 

Mr. A. Beautiful voice and delivery. Occa- 

sional tendency to “‘‘er-er.” 
fr. B. Instructive suggestions. Tells his 

story well. Seems to be at ease on his feet. 

Excellent voice. 

Mr. C. A seasoned speaker. Paused discon- 
certingly sometimes but interesting and ‘‘cred- 
ible ” 

Mr. D. Good grasp of his subject. Good solid 
delivery, but monotonous. 


on Advertising 
—6 minutes 
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, Mr. E. Well-balanced throughout. Swell end- 


ing. 
Mr. F. Very interesting speaker. Knows his 
advertising. 


CASE NO. 2 
Report on talk by Mr. on ‘‘Horses” 
—13 minutes 
Subject Matter 


Outside of the common range of interests of a 
business life, but with strong personal appeal to 
almost every man. 

Handling 

Very successful. Skillful use of appeal of sport 
and of health. One minor defect of organization 
—a possible defect only. One rather serious de- 
fect of manner, which is difficult to put into defi- 
nite form. Otherwise, extra good throughout. 

Formulation 


Excellent. The minor defect was that of 
sketching a larger outline, at the beginning, than 
he needed. There was no need of mentioning the 
three reasons for the importance of horses, in a 
talk devoted to one of the reasons only. 

The general organization was natural and pleas- 
ing to follow. The individual items were han- 
dled with exceptional skill: Great conciseness, 
giving a mass of information in a form which 
was very easy to understand; the language was 
rich and suggestive; the movement from one 
detail to another was flowing and easy—no sug- 
gestion of curtness or of hesitation. 


Delivery 
Impressive; free from stiffness or any sign of 


effort. Voice, utterance and manner well har- 
monized, suggesting perfect control. 


A Point of Question 

It is this perfect control which rouses a ques- 
tion. Perhaps the talk was too well under con- 
trol. Taking this talk along with others by the 
speaker, one is prompted to think that his man- 
ner is too careful—he never seems to “let him- 
self go’’ and make a mistake or miss a shot, as 
was said of another speaker at this session. Such 
entire self-control, while it commands attention 
and admiration, may not touch a group of listen- 
ers so as to win their full agreement. 


Comments by Members of the Group 

Mr. A. Interesting. Sold me on becoming a 
horseman. Possibly too many interjections. 

Mr. B. Very effective. Interesting. Well ex- 
pressed. Made me want to ride. 

Mr. C. Easy interesting manner. Made a sub- 
ject not very close to us of great interest. 

Mr. So absorbing and interesting that I 
forgot to criticise. 

Mr. E. A fine speech to me, but horses are a 


Enjoyed his talk 


hobby of mine. 
Mr. Excellent delivery. 


Well done. 
* * * * * 
CASE NO. 3 


Report on talk by Mr. on “A Plan for 
Unemployment Insurance”’ 


—7 minutes 
Subject Matter 
Not of special importance to those present, but 
of general importance to all citizens, and just 
now in the air. It offered the speaker the prob- 
lem of establishing a sufficient tie-up with the 
immediate interests of the listeners. 


Handling 


very much. 


Good. 

Formulation 

General line of development good: (1) Universal 
desire for economic safety; (2) Aggravation of 
the demand because of hard times; (3) Signifi- 
cance of a recent proposal from a prominent rep- 
resentative of the capitalistic class; (4) The 
proposal itself. This sequence was natural and 
satisfying. 

There was a defect in the proportion, however; 
too much time was given to the first three steps 
—the introduction, so that too little attention 
was given to statement of the plan itself, which 
was the reason for the talk. 

Items and Language good. A few slips in 
word-coherence: ‘“‘use of any sott of a judge” 
should have been ‘gauge.’ “It can lay the 
groundwork . . ” should have been “We can 
lay, etc.”” 

Delivery 

Good. Simple directions, with a touch of earn- 
estness; well-poised. Voice and Manner good, 
except for nervous habit of toying with pad and 
pencil, 


Comments by Members of the Group 

Mr. A. Opening  good—aroused curiosity. 
Closing also good. Effective use of ‘‘fear motive’ 
here and there. 

Mr. B._ Friendly—persuasive. Shouldn’t play 
with pencil, note-book, etc.; it’s distracting. 

Mr. C. Very incisive exposition, but lacked 
punch in closing argument. 

Mr. D, Well done—peppy—really convinced me 
that his viewpoint was correct. 

Mr. E. Tremendously improved over former 
efforts. Full of his subject and roused contagious 
enthusiasm. 
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Mr. F. “I think.” Why not put more of the 
“You” ,into the talk? ‘‘Don’t you think?” 
“Wouldn’t this be better?” He toyed with his 
encil and Bg which distracted the listener. 
hought good and well stated. 

Mr. G. Posture showed nervousness. 


* * * * * 


CASE NO. 4 


Report on talk by Mr. on Defeatist Attitude 
mong Business Men During the Depression 


—8 minutes 
Subject Matter 

Interesting to any man in business today, par- 
ticularly at the moment, as a reply to the talk 
of the preceding speaker. <A difficult subject to 
present effectively, however, because so much dis- 
cussed; the presentation was bound to be meas- 
ured against those of other men holding similar 
views. To win full attention it must stand out by 
reason of fresh material, acuteness of thought, 
or originality and charm of delivery. 

Handling 

Good in part, as giving evidence of the speak- 
er’s sincerity and deep earnestness. 

Bad in that it did not go further. While the 
listeners were impressed by the speaker’s emotion, 
they felt disappointed in the content of his talk; 
they did not gain what seemed to them adequate 
grounds for agreeing with him. 

The defect lay in the speaker’s failure to bring 
out sharply enough the special basis of his views. 
The evidence on which his opinion rested was his 
first-hand observation, which he knew to be inti- 
mate and accurate and which he felt to be rep- 
resentative. If he had stressed this strongly 
personal aspect of his knowledge and its claim to 
validity, while listeners might have urged that 
his experience was not representative, they could 
not have brushed his remarks aside as ‘‘general- 
ities.” The defect, that is, was not lack of con- 
tent but lack of adaptation to the listeners’ 
situation. 

Individual points were handled well, except for 
the minor fault of repeated direct reference to 
the preceding speaker by name—which tended to 
give an air of personal controversy. 

Delivery pleasing and impressive; strong emo- 
tional power. 

Comments by Members of the Group 

Mr. A. Opening good; middle and end much 
weaker. Has a bad habit of inserting ideas that 
distract listeners’ attention from the main point. 
Delivery good. 

Mr. B. Very interesting. 

Mr. C. Something in the dropping of the 
voice at every pause that gives an odd effect. 
Improved as he warmed up. Lots of infectious 
enthusiasm. 

_Mr. D. Not quite logical enough; shows utter 
sincerity, however. 

Mr. E. A Stem-winder. Particularly good 
when he seems to let himself go. 

r. F. Talks with a hammer to force his 
convictions home; very good. 

Mr. G. Gets real emotional quality into his 
talk. Perhaps deliberately talked at us instead 
of getting us to think with him. Should clarify, 
before speaking, what he wants his hearers to 
feel. Granting that as a goal, I believe he could 
make ’em feel it. 

* * * * * 


CASE NO. 5 


Report on talk by Mr. on Labor Relations 
and Salesmanship as Factors in Recovery. 
‘ —8 minutes 
Subject Matter 
Very important for any business listener. Both 
aspects very extensive, however, and under con- 
stant discussion. Therefore extremely difficult to 
handle successfully in a brief talk; the speaker 
is under the requirement of (1) Narrowing his 
treatment to effective definiteness so as to tie up 
his remarks to the interests of those in front of 
him; (2) He must stimulate jaded attention by 
means of fresh material, acuteness of thought, 
or originality of arrangement, etc. 


Handling 


Only partially successful; a good idea imper- 

fectly executed. 
Good Features 

1. Sincerity and earnestness, manifestly based 
upon firsthand, experience over a wide range. 

2. Original idea, viz: the relation between the 
two topics covered, which most persons have re- 
garded as wholly unconnected. 


Bad Features 

1. Little said to explain his conception of the 
essential relationship of the two phases of his wide 
topic, thus leaving the listeners to think the com- 
bination was owing to careless thinking. 

2. Treatment throughout in general terms, in 
phrases which were familiar to most of the listen- 
ers. If specific cases had been cited and concrete 
terms used, the “dry bones” might have taken 
on in the listeners’ minds the flesh and blood 
which they had for the speaker. 

3. Manner so downright as to seem over-aggres- 
sive—one listener said it prompted opposition. 
For such a topic would not a more leisurely, 
easy, considerate manner have been better, sug- 
gesting that the speaker had thought further and 


more carefully than other people, and had really 
found the answer? 
General Impression 
Wide experience; impressive sincerity; com. 
mand of the usual techniques of expression, 
rough use of powers. Needs the “velvet 


Comments by Members of the Group 

Mr. A. Seems to be at ease on his feet. Eyj. 
dent sincerity. The selling process certainly does 
need improving. 

ry. B. Very impressive manner—appearance 
of profundity, but content very thin. 

r. C. The type of speech that would prob. 
ably impress the masses—a stump speaker. 

r. D. Might better have picked one of his 
two subjects. Emphasized his points well. A 
little too ‘‘platformy” for the room and the size 
of the audience. Jiggles on his feet. 

Mr. E. Has real capacity to make a powerful 
speech but must get his audience wit) him jn- 
stead of tending to fight back. 

Mr. F. Failed to define his terse ‘'scientific 
salesmanship,” so his reasoning was not quite 
clear. Nevertheless he was interesting. 

* * * * * 
CASE NO. 6 
Report on talk by Mr. on Dangers of the 
New Deal 
minutes 
Subject Matter 

Very important. Very interesting also, but 
difficult to present so as to win full attention 
because so much discussed right now by so many 
other persons. Lays on a speaker a heavy burden 
of individualizing his presentation, giving some- 
thing—new facts, extra-keen thinking, unusual 
ferce or charm of language or delivery, ete— 
that will make it stand out from other discussions, 

Handling 

Good so far as giving an impression o! earnest- 
ness of feeling. The topic was evidently in the 
forefront of the speaker’s mind, so that he had 
to talk of it, even in such a group as this. His 
talk was also emotional, even vehement, expressed 
in incisive language and with positive, driving 
delivery, that challenged attention. 

But, he did not do much more. As _ regards 
listeners who shared his point of view, the in- 
formation and reasoning which he presented was 
all familiar to any active man today, except the 
report of the low estimate of the President, held 
by some of the President’s acquaintances. And 
this was not effective material; it cannot be used 
to advantage in an argument, as it provokes dis- 
approval—whoever the individual may be occupy- 
ing the President’s office. 

As regards those opposed to his view, or neutral, 
the tone and spirit of the talk were provocative 
rather than convincing; they suggested if not 
prejudice, at least the eagerness of debating, 
rather than the sober quest of truth. But the 
subject is too momentous for either prejudice or 
debating. Hence the effect of the talk was, 
for those opposed to the speaker, to impel them to 
jump up and contradict, and for neutrals, to 
question the judicial attitude of the speaker. 

Would not an attitude of regretful, reluctant 
seriousness have been more effective, for such a 
subject just now? 

Good command of the techniques of delivery 
and language. Rather too much sharpness and 
vehemence in utterance, but this would naturally 
accompany the general attitude assumed. 

Point of Individuality 

A dynamic, decisive personality. Readiness and 
fluency of presentation. 

Comments by Members of the Group 

Mr. A. Did not show why he told this to us. 
A little too many ‘‘asides”’ in the opening remarks 
—why the reference to ‘Horses’? A very inter- 
esting talker. 

Mr. B. Alert. A little over-aggressive. In- 
clined to interpolate so many incidental ideas 
that the main theme was hard to follow. e 

Mr. C. Good voice. Too fast, which sometimes 
affected his enunciation. Sentences a little in- 
volved sometimes. Some of his statements were 
far too sweeping and open to question. 

r, D. His talk did attract attention and 
arouse interest, but it is _a difficult subject, to 
talk about now, and I am afraid he did not go into 
detail sufficiently to make his ideas count. 

Mr. E. Shows sincerity and facility of speech. 
He is at ease on his feet. 

Mr. F. Held my interest throughout. Hard 
to believe it was extemporaneous. 

r. G. A good talker—sincere—direct—firm 
in his convictions. 

r. H. Interrupted himself too much; hard 
to follow. Uses of? for “shave.” 


CASE NO. 7 
Report on talk by Mr. 
Living 


on Principles of 


minutes 

Subject Matter 
Intrinsically very important, for any right- 
thinking man. But extremely difficult to pre 
sent adequately, in a brief time, and in condi- 
tions such as the Clinic group offers. As an at- 


(Concluded on Page 14) 
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CALIF ONNIA 


“The Big Game’ In 
Typewriting, Part II 


y 


by Robert Dinman 


Armstrong School of Business Administration, 


Berkeley, California 


In the January, 1935, issue of The Journal Mr. Dinman explained 
how he makes use of the football motif. At the close of that article 
he illustrated the bulletin board on which are recorded the changes 
in the score and teams, these being subject to weekly revision. 


More significant are the diagram 
charts which should follow-up each 
timed practice, for these provide a 
means of criticizing excessive errors 
and absence, and of encouraging ac- 
curacy and speed. These take about 
ten or fifteen minutes of the class 
time on the day following the timed 
practice, but the worth of thus 
spending the time is undeniable when 
compared with the results achieved. 

The gridiron is diagrammed upon 
the blackboard as illustrated. Then 
the progress of the game for the 
timed practice is charted upon it 
from the information developed in 
“Play by Play of The Big Game,” 
during which the explanation is given 
in the form of a “Patter Talk.” Thus 
charting makes possible many critical 
suggestions at a time when the stu- 
dents are most receptive. 


The Big Game in Operation— 
Patter Talk 


1. The California Captain won the toss- 
up of the coin and the right to the kick- 
off which opens The Big Game. 

Captain Muriel Brause, kicking off for 
California on her own 40-yard line, has 
a net rate of 48 words per minute con- 
stituting her net gain on the kick. There 
would have been a partial return of the 
kick-off if the rate of Captain Marie 
Dixon of Stanford had been greater than 
that of the California Captain, the return 
being for as many yards as the difference. 
It is now Stanford’s ball on their own 


12-yard line (now charted on blackboard 
gridiron)—first down and 10 yards to go. 

2. On the next play, Ruth Maynes car- 
rying the ball for Stanford has only 3 
errors and a net rate of 40 words per 
minute, but Winona Dunbar has stopped 
her for a 9-yard loss with 5 errors and 
a net rate of 49 words per minute. Fine 
typing for both Ruth and Winona. It is 
now Stanford’s ball on their own 3-yard 
line (now charted)—2nd down and 19 
yards to go. 

3. Stanford gains a first down since 
Allene Getz of California is absent. This 
carries the ball to the Stanford 22-yard 
line (now charted)—Ilst down and 10 to 


go. 

4. California player absent again. First 
down and 10 to go on the Stanford 32- 
yard line. 

5. California penalized 5 yards. Lawr- 
ence Medieros had 12 errors. This 
brings the bali to the Stanford 37-yard 
line—2nd down and 5 to go. 

6. Catherine Pristia now carrying the 
ball for Stanford had only 2 errors con- 
stituting a completed forward pass of 33 
yards’to the California 30-yard line. It 
is still Stanford’s ball—lst down and 10 
yards to go. 

7. On this play Mary Brasher of Stan- 
ford had a net rate of 26 words per min- 
ute and 20 errors, but Edna Miller of 
California had 31 words per minute and 
11 errors. Both Mary and Edna were 
attempting to write faster than their de- 
veloped typing capacity would permit. 
Slowing down to their natural speeds, the 
speeds at which they can write without 
excessive error, will improve not only ac- 
curacy but their net typing rates as well. 

Stanford has been thrown for a 5-yard 
toss on the play and there is a net penalty 
of 5 yards as well, bringing the ball back 
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to the California 40-yard line—2nd down 
and 20 yards to go. 

8. Mary Bennet gains 5 yards for Stan- 
ford. The ball is now on the California 
35-yard line—3rd down and 15 yards to 
go. 
9. Josephine Cronan was absent for 
California. Stanford gains another first 
down carrying the ball to the California 
20-yard line—firsr down and 10 yards to 


go. 

10. Alyce Cramer passes to a touch- 
down for Stanford with the excellent rec- 
ord of 2 errors and a net rate of 34 
words per minute. 


Score: Stanford, 7; California, 0 

11. Wilda Davis kicks off for Stanford 
from her own 40-yard line with 15 errors 
and a net rate of 26. Ruth Kershaw of 
Stanford with a net rate of 33 words per 
minute returns the punt 7 yards. Wilda 
with 15 errors is penalized 5 yards and 
her net gain on the kick is 14 yards, plac- 
ing the ball on the California 46-yard 
line. It is now California’s ball—Ist 
down and 10 yards to go. 

12. Mayola Korhonen, on the next play 
for California, has 7 errors and 24 words 
per minute, but Elsie Burger with but 1 
error and 24 words per minute intercepts 
a forward pass for Stanford, being finally 
stopped on the California 22-yard line. It 
is again Stanford’s ball—lst down and 10 
yards to go. 


Will Stanford score another touchdown? 
13. Westella, carrying the ball for Stan. 
ford, is thrown for a 5-yard loss by Jane 
Kolari of California and is penalized 5 
yards as well for having 15 errors. The 
ball is back on the California 32-yard 
line—2nd down for Stanford and 20 yards 
to go. 
14. Lester Adcock of California has a 
net rate of 27 words per minute and 21 
errors. His record is excelled only by 
that of Nellie Pasquala who, in her own 
right, has a net rate of 20 words per min- 
ute and 24 errors. The penalties cancel, 
while Stanford is thrown for a 7-yard 
loss back to the California 39-yard line— 
3rd down and 27 yards to go. 

Lester has been continually typing with 
too many errors. He has got to slow 
down to the point where he will elimi- 
nate most of these if he wishes to im- 
prove his skill at typing. Nellie has 
more errors and a lower net rate than at 
any other time before. She has tried to 
go too fast and has overstepped her nat- 
ural, developed typing speed. 24 errors 
amounts to a penalty of 240 words or a 
loss in net rate of 16 words per minute. 
Typing with no errors, Nellie’s net rate 
could have been 36 words per minute, 
almost double the 20 words per minute 
that she did have. Nellie would not have 
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lost as many words or decreased her net 
rate nearly as much, if she had typed 
somewhat more slowly but more accu- 
rately. 

15. Walter Reid of Stanford, on ac- 
count of absence, loses 1 down for Stan- 
ford, the ball remaining on the California 
39-yard line. It is now 4th down and 27 
yards still to go. 

16. Catherine Auth punts for Stanford 
with 3 errors and a net rate of 29. George 
Mechem fails to return the punt with 4 
errors and a net rate of 26. This is a 
29-yard kick by Stanford to the Califor- 
nia 10-yard line. It is now California’s 
ball—Ist down and 10 yards to go. 

Both Catherine and George have im- 
proved their net rates largely by concen- 
trating on accuracy. We _ should con- 
stantly aim at the development of speed, 
but this should not be attempted at the 
sacrifice of accuracy. 

17. Anne Luthge of California was ab- 
sent, California losing a down. The ball 
remains on the California 10-yard line— 
2nd down and 10 yards still to go. 

18. California gains a first down be- 
cause of the absence of Claire Burke of 
the Stanford team. It is now California’s 
ball on their own 20-yard line—lst down 
and 10 yards to go. 

19. California again gains a first down 
because of Mary Henderson’s absence— 
Ist down and 10 to go for California on 
their own 30-yard line. 

20. California gains 6 yards bringing 
the ball to the California 36-yard line— 
2nd down and 5 yards to go as the first 
quarter ends with the score at 


Stanford, 7; California, 0 


It is not the writer’s intention to 
overburden readers with illustration. 
Suffice it to say that in the second 
quarter, Stanford scored 2 points on 
a safety when a California player 
was tackled behind his own goal line. 

In the final quarter, as indicated 
on the chart, California too scored a 
touchdown, The Big Game finally 
ending with the score at: 

Stanford, 9; California, 7 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 


Play by Play of The Big Game 
First Quarter—Results of Oct. 3 


& 
Zo am & 
es Calif. Kicks from 40 yd. line 
Captain Er. Rate | Er. Rate Captain Stan. Stan. Ball 
1. Mureal Brause 6—48 8—42 Marie Dixon +48 +48 12 1 10 
Stan. 
2. Winona Dunbar 5—49} 3-40 Ruth Maynes —9 —9 3 2 19 
Stan. gains Stan. 
3. Allene Getz Absent 7—37 Virginia Firpo lst down +19 22 1 10 
Stan. gains Stan. 
4. Donald Sandman Absent | 7—34 Bill Hale Ist down +10 32 1 10 
Stan 
5. Lawrence Medieros 12—35 | 9-35 Joe McWalters +5 +5 37 2 5 
Completed Forward Pass 
Calif. 
6. Edmund Steacey 7—31 2—-33 Catherine Pristia +33 +33 30 1 10 
Calif. 
7. Edna Miller 11—31 | 20—26 Mary Brasher —5 5 —10 40 2 20 
Calif 
8. Frances Young 6—33| 7—38 Mary Bennet +5 5° B85 3 a 
Stan. gains Calif. 
9. Josephine Cronan Absent 9—28 Ruth Myrback lst down +15 20 1 10 


10. Mary Mesquita 7—34| 2—34 Alyce Cramer 


11. Ruth Kershaw 8—33]| 15—-26 Wilda Davis 


Completed Fwd. Pass to Touch-down 
Calif. Stan. scores 

+34 +34 0 7 points 

Stan. Kicks from her own 40 yd. line 
Calif. Calif.’s Ball 

26-7 —5 +14 46 1 10 


Second Teams 


Intercepted Fwd. Pass 
Calif. Stan. Ball 


1z. Mayola Korhonen 7—24| 1--24 Elsie Burger +24 +24 22 1 10 
Calif 

13. Jane Kolari 6—27 | 15—-22 Westella Marks —5 —5 —10 32 2 20 
Calif 

14. Lester Adcock 21—27 | 24—20 Nellie Pasquala —7 cancel —7 39 3 27 
Calif 

15. Mark Burnett 7—31| Absent Walter Reid —1 down 39 a 27 

Stanford Kicks Calif. Calif. Ball 

16. George Mechem 4—26| 3— 29 Catherine Auth +29 +29 10 1 10 
Calif 

17, Anne Luthge Absent | 7—-22 Norman Anderson —1 down 10 2 10 
Calif. gains Calif. 

18. Rovilla Youle 13-22 | Absent Claire Burke Ist down +10 20 1 10 
Calif. gains Calif. 

19. Francis Grasso 11—-27 | Absent Mary Henderson lst down +10 30 1 10 
Calif. 

20. Roy Hjersman 16—21 | 19—-15 Jewel Haran +6 +6 36 2 5 


Quarter Ends with Score at: 


tempt, it wis the most interesting talk—to me 
personally—that has been given at any of the 


sessions. 
Handling 


Good poirts and bad points. To succeed even 
partially with so difficult an undertaking was an 
achievement. 

Good points, Earnestness and sincerity, with 
respect to ideas, language and delivery. The ‘‘doc- 
trine’’ you stated was true; the language in which 
you clothed it was dignified and worthy of it; 
the delivery was almost wholly free from the 
mannerisms which have been noticed on earlier 
occasions. 

Bad points. As addressed to a group of 
grown men, the talk was not well adjusted, 
not well “sold.” It was expressed throughout in 
abstract terms—like a sermon, and the group was 
not expecting a sermon. This effect was empha- 
sized by the extreme slowness of delivery and 
many long pauses, and by the notes which you 
held and from which you appeared to be reading. 

In other words, you seemed to be soliloquizing, 
telling something which had impressed your own 
mind but not lighting it up for the other men who 
had not your special background of experience 
which had made those particular truths so im- 
pressive—and therefore not showing the others 
“why you were telling it to them.” 

If you had used concrete instances—at the 
beginning and here and there later in the talk, 
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THE SPEAKERS’ CLINIC 


(Continued from Page 12) 


that would have helped. And running over the 
points of doctrine lightly, to give the effect of 
reminding the others rather than telling them 
points which as grown men must have been more 
or less familiar to them. . 

I hope you will try something of the sort again. 
It is well worth while. And the presentation tech- 
nique is not difficult to develop. 

Comments by Members of the Group 

Mr. A. Where in the Scriptures are these 
maxims? Wouldn’t a quote line have helped? 
Using cards made what he said seem formidable, 
and gave effect of reading. Ending good. 

Mr. B. Should have illustrated from personal 
experience, and avoided generalities. 

Mr. C. Would have been better without notes. 
Tkeme lofty and idealistic, worthy of any speaker. 

Mr, D. Pauses impressive but better if not so 


‘long. Notes a blemish. 
fr. 


E. I didn’t follow him; a synopsis would 
have helped. 
Mr. F. Somewhat too big a job. Treatment 
sometimes dull, Some points good. 
Mr. G. Delivery a little disjointed. 
* * * * * 


Although these Clinics have been 
in operation for less than a year, they 
have already passed the experimen- 


Stanford 7—California 0. 


tal stage and demonstrated that they 
give to speakers an awareness of an 
aspect of public address which too 
often is completely overlooked, name- 
ly, the audience’s reaction. They 
have proved their efficiency as a cor- 
rective for what is undoubtedly the 
greatest single fault among public 
speakers—novice and veteran alike— 
namely, the tendency to “soliloquize,” 
the habit of talking in terms of one’s 
own mind, without adaptation to the 
audience or the circumstances under 
which one speaks. 


Throughout the course oi the 
Clinics it has been interesting to note 
the speed with which substantial im- 
provement has been obtained in this 
important matter, and the gratitude 
with which those participating in the 
Clinic sessions have received the 
comments of their peers. 
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TION 


A Foursome In Office Practice 


learn things in the way in 

which they are most ac- 
ceptably used. Such learning should 
occur in simplified practice.” 

The foursome in office practice 
provides for a division of the class 
into groups of four for a varied ex- 
pericnce with the emphasis on the 
entire routine followed in handling 
simple orders. Effective training oc- 
curs when the various groups are 
taxcl to a reasonable extent in 
handling details in volume. 

For this foursome, the groups are 
to be concerned with the placing and 
receiving of produce and vegetable 
orders, and with the standard prac- 
tices involved from the time an or- 
der is received to the time that the 
transaction is closed. 


\\ STUDENT should tend to 


Equipment Required For Each 
Group 


Very little, if any, special equip- 
ment is required. However, if 
available, the standard office equip- 
ment found in many high school 
commercial departments should be 
employed. The following simple ap- 
pliances will provide “atmosphere” 
and make the practice more interest- 
ing : 

Sales Register. 

Sales Books—Triplicate. 

Ledger Cards 3x5. 

a. 1 Set Alphabetic Guides, 3x5, 80 
division. 

b. 1 Box file with A-Z guides. 

c. 1 City Map. 

Blank forms. 

Mimeograph or other duplicating 
equipment. 


wie 


If only one Sales Register is avail- 
able, the groups should be permitted 
to use this equipment alternately. 

Sales Books cost approximately 
$1.00 per dozen. If Sales Regis- 
ters and Triplicate Sales Books are 


‘Lomax, Paul S., and Haynes, Benjamin R., 
Problems of Teaching Elementary Business 
Lage p. 73. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


Sales Register 
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by E. W. Alexander 


The Hadley Vocational School, 
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not available, the sales tickets may 
be made from a mimeograph stencil 


after the style of the accompanying 


illustrations, 

In the event ledger cards are not 
available, regular ledger paper may 
be used for recording ledger entries. 
If ledger cards are not used, the 3x5 
alphabetic guides are not required. 

With regard to the mimeograph, 
valuable practice is provided in cut- 
ting stencils for the various forms 
suggested in the accompanying illus- 
trations. This supply of blank 
torms should be prepared in advance 
of any other consideration of the 
foursome. 

Organization 


The class is divided into groups 
of four: 
1. Merchant’s Representative. 
2. Order Clerk for Produce 
Company. 
3. Delivery Clerk. 
4. Bookkeeper. 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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3325 BELL AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Name... 
DATE SOLD BY REC D 


— 


Triplicate Sales Tickets used in 
Sales Register 


Merchant’s Representative 


The merchant's representative is 
supplied with a list of grocers, se- 
lected from the telephone directory. 
This list should consist of 100, or 
more, names so selected as to make 
a good problem in alphabetizing. 
The street address of each local 
merchant should be given. 

The merchant's representative 
places orders with The Blank Pro- 
duce Co. for items of produce and 
vegetables. Each order should bear 
the name and address of one of the 
merchants. The orders are made in 
duplicate and should include six dif- 
ferent items selected from a black- 
board list of vegetables and produce 
as supplied by the instructor. (These 
items have been selected from the 
produce market reports as printed in 
a city newspaper. ) 

The duplicate copy of the order is 
filed in the box file, or it may be 
placed on an arch file. As deliveries 
come in, the duplicate copy of the 
filled order is removed from the file 
and placed in an envelope of “Or- 
ders Filled.” If the Blank Produce 
Co, fails to make delivery promptly, 
the representative has a means of 
knowing which orders are unfilled. 

In making out the orders, the rep- 
resentative indicates on his order 
blank that certain orders are to be 
delivered C. O. D. All other orders 
are “Charge.” 

The representative is furnished a 
check book for use in making out 
checks in payment of orders re- 
ceived. The check stub should be 
filled in properly. A check register 


may be provided tor keeping a more 
complete record of checks issued. 


Triplicate Sales Book Tickets 


” TRIPLICATE 
DUPLICATE 
4 ST. LOUIS PUBLIC 
ORIGINAL 
: . LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
| . Pate 
| 
RSS 
| 
15 


When the work of the foursome 
has been completed, the pupil then 
acting as merchant’s representative 
should be required to make a report 
showing: 

Checks for C. O. D. Orders $........ 

Checks for other orders 

(The instructor should require a 
report from the bookkeeper for The 
Blank Produce Co., showing amount 
of checks received from merchant’s 
representative for (1) C. O. D. or- 
ders; (2) other orders. The total 
should correspond to the total as re- 
ported by the representative. ) 


The Order Clerk 


The order clerk receives all orders. 
Each order is checked to see that the 
name and address correspond to the 
official list. 

If a ‘‘Mail Received” rubber stamp 
is available, stamp the date of ar- 
rival and give the order a number. 

Use a sheet of ruled 8%x11 paper 
for the 

GOEDER REGISTER 
October 22, 1934 


101. =Abbott’s Market 1811 Market St. 


Transfer the order to the sales 
tickets. Prices are obtained from 
the blackboard or from a printed list 
of items handled, and shouid be 
twenty-five per cent higher than the 
price quoted in the produce market 
reports as printed in a city newspa- 
per for that date. Make extensions 
and hand two copies of the sales 
ticket to the delivery clerk. 

The third copy of the sales ticket 
is filed until the delivery clerk re- 
turns a signed copy of this order. 
These two copies of the sales ticket 
are then handed to the bookkeeper. 

For all C. O. D. orders, a check 
should accompany the signed copy 
of the sales ticket as received by the 
delivery clerk from the merchant’s 
representative. 


Delivery Clerk 


Two copies of the sales ticket for 
each order are received by the deliv- 
ery clerk, who makes a route sheet 
for the purpose of arranging for the 
delivery of the orders in an orderly 
manner. 

The delivery clerk, by referring to 
his sales tickets and the city map, is 
able to route his deliveries over the 
various streets of the city. 

The route sheet is checked by the 
instructor to determine that the prop- 
er routing has been followed. 

For each order, the delivery clerk 
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delivers, the two sales tickets to the 
merchant’s representative and obtains 
the representative’s signature on one. 
A check is received from the repre- 
sentative for C. O. D. orders. 


Bookkeeper 


The bookkeeper receives the sales 
tickets from the order clerk, and 
opens an account in the ledger for 


H VOCATIONAL PROOUCE CO. 


LLARTICHOKE _PARSt# PS 
__ASPARACUS —-_GREEN PEAS _ POTATOES 
__BEETS GREEN ONIDNS —_RADISHES 
_BROCALI __GREEN PEPPERS _SALSIFY 
CABBAGE __HORSERADISH _SPINACH 
_CARROTS _KALE SQUASH 


CAULIFLOWER __LETTUCE STRING BEANS 


CELERY MUSTARD GREENS __SWEET POTATOES 

CUCUMBERS ONIONS TOMATOES 

ENDIVE _PARSNIPS TURNIPS 

POUL TRY=BUTTER=EGGS 


BUTTER, CREAMERY 
__CHEESE, PRINTS 
__CHICKENS, SPRING 
NO. 
__FISH, BASS 


__FISH, BUFFALO 


the various customers. C. O. D. or- 
ders are treated as cash sales, and 
the daily totals are entered in the 
sales journal. 

All checks are deposited daily with 
the instructor. Make out deposit 
slips in duplicate and endorse checks 
properly under the guidance of the 
instructor. 

On Monday of each week, render 
statements to all customers who have 
purchased merchandise on open ac- 
count during the previous week. 
These statements are handed to the 
merchant’s representative who will 
issue a check in payment after check- 
ing with his sales tickets. Credit each 
account for payments received. 


A final report is required: 


Other Orders - 


The instructor may determine the 
amount of time to devote to the 
foursome. A single period each day 
for two weeks will probably be suf- 
ficient. 


VOCATHINAL PROOUCE CO. 
LOUIS, MO. 


OA TE 


OAILY PRICE LIST 


UNIT 
ARTICHOKE 
CARROTS 
ASPARAGUS 
CAULIFLOWER 
BEETS 
CELERY 
BROCALI 
CUCUMBERS 
CABBAGE 
ENDIVE 
GARLIC 
GREEN PEAS 
GREEN ONIONS 
GREEN PEPPERS 
HORSERADISH 


| 


= 
nm 


LETTUCE 
MUSTARD GREENS 
ON! NS 

PARSLEY 
PARSNIPS 
POTATOES 
RADISHES 
SALSIFY 

_SPINACH 
|__SQUASH 
[STRING BEANS 

SWEET POTATOES 
TOMATOES 
|__TURNIPS 


BUTTER, CREAMERY 
CHEESE, PRINTS 
CHICKENS, SPRING 
NO. & 
FISH, BASS 
FISH, BUFFALO 


PRICE List 


The routine is suggestive and may 
be varied to conform to the ideas of 
individual instructors. 

If telephones are available, the 
merchant’s representative should be 
required to telephone orders 
rather than to send in the written 
blanks. This will afford an interest- 
ing practice in the use of the tele- 
phone. A student should be permit- 
ted to assist other members of the 
group when his own duties will per- 
mit. Each member is permitted to 
work on each assignment, for “The 
student should tend to learn a sub- 
ject in large rather than small divi- 
sions.”? Strive for volume practice! 


p. 73. 
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Lesson Plan No. 1 
Classification of Assets—Book- 
keeping Equation 
Aims 

1. To name the assets owned 
2 To classify the assets owned 
3. To compare the assets one with an- 
other 
4. To form the bookkeeping equation 
Project Narrative 
Problem 1 
Name some of the things you own. 
Problem 2 
Mother sends you to the grocery store. 
Name the various articles of value found 
in and about the store owned by the pro- 


prietor. 
Problem 3 
Find some general term for each group 
of articles. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 
I. List on the blackboard the articles 
named by the pupils. 
Select the words such as “coin, bills, 
and money orders” and ask _ pupils 
for one word which will include all. 


Outline 


II. 


c. Checks 
d. Postal Money Orders 
2. Merchandise 


d. Eggs 
e. Vegetables 
3. Furniture and Fixtures 
a. Counters 
b. Showcases 
c. Cash Register 
d. Chairs 
e. Safe 
4. Delivery Equipment 
a. Horse and Wagon 
b. Automobile 
ec. Hand Cart 
a. Supplies 
(1) Wrapping Paper 
(2) Twine 
(3) Bill Heads 
(4) Paper Signs 
b. Services 
(1) Salaries 
(2) Rent 
(3) Light 
(4) Telephone 
(5) Insurance 
III. Compare one asset with another as 
to use and purpose and length of 


life. 
IV. Set up the bookkeeping equation. 


Homework 

Problem 4 
List some of the things you own and 
classify under three or four main head- 


Problem 5 
You own a stationery and candy store. 
List your assets and place a value on each 
to determine the amount of your capital. 


. ings. 


Pivotal Questions 
_1. Let us list on the blackboard the ar- 
ticles found in and around a grocery store 
which the proprietor owns. 
What other things do you find there 
besides the things he is selling? 
2. What one word includes such as the 
following: coin, bills, money orders, etc. ? 
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3. Compare the useful life of each ex- 
pense item with that of Delivery Equip- 
ment or Furniture & Fixtures. 

4. Compare expense items with Mer- 
chandise. 

5. What one name can be given to all 
these things of value owned by the pro- 
prietor? Assets. 

6. Who owns all these assets? 

7. What is this ownership or “Interest 
in Assets” called? Capital. 

8. What is the value of the assets? 

9. What is the value of the capital? 

10. How does the value of assets com- 
pare with the value of the capital? 

ASSETS EQUAL CAPITAL 


Summary 

1. Cash is money or anything used like 
money. 

2. Merchandise is a name given to goods 
bought which are to be sold (at a 
profit). 

3. Expense, and Furniture & Fixtures are 
articles bought to be used but not to 
be sold. Expense is used up in a short 
time, while Furniture can be used a 
long time. 

. Assets—anything of value owned. 

. Capital is the proprietor’s interest in 
assets. 

6. Bookkeeping Equation — Assets equal 
Capital. 


Lesson Plan No. 2 
Personal Balance Sheet 
Aims 
. To prepare a list of assets owned 


. To place values on these assets 
. To prepare a Balance Sheet 


Project Narrative 
_ Problem 1 
If you go into the candy business what 
are some of the things you will need and 
will buy for the business? 
Problem 2 
After the preparation of the list of 
things owned place a value on each. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 

a. Let some pupils prepare on the board 
a list of things used for the candy 
business. 

b. Let still others place values on these 
things. 

c. Set up the equation (awkward). 

d. Set up in Balance Sheet form with- 
out naming the statement at this 


point. 
Assets Capital 
Cash $1000 Brown $4000 
Merchandise 2000 
Furniture 800 
Expense 200 


$4000 $4000 


Note: Things of value owned by a business 
are called assets. Proprietor’s interest in 
these assets is called capital, ownership or 
proprietorship. 


Lesson Plans for First-Semester 
Bookkeeping 


e. After pupils have decided upon the 
name of the statement, arrange state- 
ment with proper headings. 


Homework 


Prepare a Balance Sheet showing as- 
sets and capital if you had a dress shop. 
Investment $10,000. 


Drill 
Preparation of several Balance Sheets. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Prepare a list of the things you 
would own if in a candy business. 

2. What is the value of each? 

3. What is the total value of all your 
assets? 

4. What is your interest in these assets. 
called? 

5. What is the total value of your cap- 
ital? Ownership? Proprietorship? 

6. What is the fundamental equation? 

7. How does the total of assets com- 
pare with the total of capital? 

8. What better way would you suggest 
to show assets owned? 

9. Since the two sides are equal or bal- 
ance, what would be a good name for 
the statement? 


Summary 


1. What different facts must you know 
in order to classify things owned un- 
der the proper asset heading? 

2. What is a Balance Sheet? 


Lesson Plan No. 3 


Comparison and Classification of 
Assets 
Aims 
1. To distinguish between different assets. 
2. To be able to classify assets under 


proper headings for ditferent kinds of 
businesses. 


Project Narrative 
Problem 1 


_ Distinguish between Supplies & Serv- 
ices and Furniture & Fixtures. 


Problem 2 
Distinguish between Supplies & Serv- 
ices and Merchandise stock. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 
a. Place Balance Sheet on the blackboard. 


Wholesale Dress Shop 
Balance Sheet 
as of September 1, 1934 


Assets Capital 
Cash 1000 J. Brown $4050 
Merchandise 2000 
Delivery 
Equipment 500 
Furniture and 
Fixtures 500 
Supplies and 
ervices 50 
$4050 $4050 


b. Compare permanent assets with Sup- 
plies & Services assets. 
1. Automobile and gasoline 
2. Ice Cooler and ice 
3. Furnace and coal 
4. Fixtures and electricity 
5. Typewriter and stationery 
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b. Bills 

b. Bread 

ec. Milk 
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Homework 
Probiem 3 
List five items that should be classified 
as merchandise stock in the following 
businesses: 


a. Stationery store 

b. Butcher business 
c. Dry Goods Store 
d. Grocery store 

e. Drug store 


Problem 4 
Name two supply assets and two ser- 
vice assets for each: 
b. Law Office 
c. School 
d. Public Garage 
e. Your household 
Pivotal Questions 
1. Distinguish between Supplies & 
Services and Furniture & Fixte: 73. 
2. What is the purpose of eacn? 
3. How long will each last? 
4. Distinguish between Supplies & 
Services and Merchandise. 
5. For whom would lamp shades be a 
fixture? 
6. For whom lamp shades be merchan- 
dise? 
7. What facts must you know in order 
to classify things owned under the proper 
asset heading? 


Test on Classification 
1. Gas used by your mother 
Gas used by a storekeeper 
Gas sold by a gas company 
Gas used by a restaurant 
2. Twine used by a grocery store 
Twine manufactured by a wholesaler 
Twine sold by a store © 
Twine used by a school 
3. Gasoline used to run your automobile 
Gasoline sold by a garage 
Gasoline used for a delivery truck 
Gasoline used by a garage to clean 
automobiles 
4. Paper used for a newspaper 
Paper used for wrapping parcels 
Paper used for letterheads 
Paper sold by a stationery store 
5. Ink used in school 
Ink used in printing a newspaper 
Ink sold by a stationery store 
Ink manufactured by a wholesaler 
6. Lamp shades used for window display 
Lamp shades sold by the New York 
Edison Company 
Lamp shades on sale in a department 
store 
Lamp shades manufactured for sale 
to a_ retailer. 
7. Lumber used to make furniture 
Lumber used for shelving 
Lumber stored at a lumber mill 
Lumber sold by a carpenter 
8. Mops and dust cloths used by your 
mother . 
Mops and dust cloths sold by R. H. 
Macy & Co. 
Mops and dust cloths used by a ga- 
rage 
Mops and dust cloths manufactured 
by a wholesaler 
9. Thread used to sew dresses to be 
sold when finished 
Thread used by a laundry to mend 
clothes 
Thread sold by Hearn’s 
Thread used in making schwesters for 
sale 
10. Stationery used by a school 
Stationery for sale at the stores 
Stationery manufactured by a paper 
concern 
Stationery used by you 
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Lesson Plan No. 4 


Preparation. of the Account 
Aims 

. To prepare a Balance Sheet 

. To. develop the need for accounts 

. To learn the rules for debiting and 
crediting 

. To learn the rule—Equal exchange of 
assets has no effect on Capital 


Project Narrative 
Problem 1 
You began business Feb. 1 with the fol- 
lowing assets: 


Merchandise .......... 2000 
Furniture & Fixtures.. 500 
Delivery Equipment.... 500 


Feb. 2 Bought merchandise for $300. 
3 Bought expense supplies for $50. 
4 Sent back merchandise for $100 
and received the cash 
5 Bought expense supplies for $50. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 


a. Place on the blackboard the Balance 
Sheet. 

b. Write the equation. 

c. Make the change on Feb. 2 by re- 
writing the Balance Sheet. 

d. Have a pupil make the change on 
Feb. 3 by rewriting the Balance Sheet. 

e. Have a pupil make the change on 
Feb. 4 by rewriting the Balance Sheet. 

f. Have a pupil make the change on 
Feb. 5 by rewriting the Balance 
Sheet. 

g. Let the pupils suggest a better way 
to record changes. 

h. Set up T accounts. 


Assets Capital 
Debit Credit Debit Increase 
Increase Decrease Decrease Credit 
Plus Minus Minus Plus 
Homework 


Set up Balance Sheet February 1, 1934. 
Began business with the following assets: 
Cash $6000, Merchandise $3000. 

Feb. 2 Bought merchandise for $500. 

2 Bought merchandise for $700. 

5 Sent back merchandise $100 and 
received the cash. 

6 Bought expense supplies for $10. 


7 Bought expense supplies for $10, 
8 Bought expense supplies for $10, 
10 Bought merchandise for $200, 
15 Bought automobile for $500, 


Pivotal Questions 


1. On which side of the Balance Sheet 
are the assets? 

2. On which side of the account will 
the assets be placed? 

we received $1000 in cash, on 
which side of the account would it be 
recorded? 

4. If we spent $260 what effect has this 
on our cash account? On which side 
shall we place the decrease? 

5. On which side have you capital in 
the Balance Sheet? 

6. On which side in the account? 

7. On which side do you decrease? 

8. On which side do you increase? 

9. What effect has equal exchange of 
assets on capital? 

10. What is an account? What are the 
advantages ? 

11. Suppose the proprietor bought a 
typewriter paying $100 for it, how would 
this transaction affect the various as- 
sets? Merchandise? Expense? Cash? 
Capital? Furniture & Fixtures? 

12. How would the decrease of cash be 
shown? 

13. How would the increase of equip- 
ment be shown? 

14. What effect did this exchange of 
assets have on your capital? 

15. Show other exchanges of assets not 
affecting capital ? 


Summary 


1, An account is a record of a transac- 
tion. 

2. Debit is the left-hand side of an ac- 
count. 

3. Credit is the right-hand side of an ac- 
count. 

4. Assets are increased on the debit side 
or left side. Assets are decreased on 
the right side or credit side. 

5. Capital is increased on the credit side 
or right side. Capital is decreased on 
the debit side or left side. 

6. Rule—An equal exchange of assets has 
no effect on capital. 

(To be continued) 


Two Important Bulletins 
In Business Education 


The National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training Institutions has 
recently issued two new bulletins under 
the auspices of its Research Commission 
of which Dr. Paul S. Lomax is general 
chairman. Bulletin No. 5, November, 
1934, deals with the subject of “Re- 
search in Commercial Teacher Training” 
and was prepared by Dr. FE. G. Black- 
stone, chairman, and Professors Brewing- 
ton, Haynes, and Tonne. The subject 
of Bulletin No. 6, February, 1935, is 
“Practices and Problems in Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions,” and was 
prepared by Professor M. E. Studebaker, 
chairman, and Professors Graham, Les- 
senberry, and Zelliot. Both of these bul- 
letins have extensive bibliographies. They 
may be had at 25c each by writing Dr. 
W. R. Odell, President, National Associ- 
ation of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


New Chapters of 
Pi Omega Pi 


Alpha Beta Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed on February 9 at The Fast- 
ern State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky, with R. R. Richards as the 
sponsor. 

As National Organizer for Pi Omega 
Pi, Frances Botsford, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, was 
in charge of the installation. Alberta 
Kappeler, National President, of Indi- 
anapolis, and Florence Day of Indianapo- 
lis, both members of Xi Chapter of Ball 
State Teachers College assisted in the 
installation, 

On February 23, Alpha Gamma Chap- 
ter will be installed at The Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, 
Mississippi. Miss Botsford will be pres- 
ent at the installation and will be as- 
sisted by Margaret Buchanan, sponsor of 
the group, and Marguerite Goen, another 
instructor at the College, both members 
of Epsilon Chapter of The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
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number of business concerns 

and trade associations devel- 
oped sales training courses for their 
particular lines of goods. The basis 
of this action was two-fold: (1) if 
a business enterprise is to be profit- 
able, individuals trained to sell its 
products are necessary, and (2) 
“The fundamental principle of sales- 
man training is that it should be 
based upon an analysis of the par- 
ticular type of job that has to be per- 
formed. Every sales course is cus- 
tom-made ; it is not ready-made. Ev- 
ery organization requires a specific 
course that fits it, and will not with- 
out alteration, fit any other organiza- 
tion. The reason for this is that 
from the functional point of view the 
salesman in each company has to per- 
form a set of duties different from 
those of any other company.”? 

This would suggest that sales train- 
ing ought to be given altogether by 
business concerns as and when they 
employ persons for that kind of 
work. This attitude would seem to 
grow out of the fact that little or no 
training in salesmanship has hereto- 
fore been given by our public schools, 


D URING the past decade a large 


and, therefore, they have not been 
thought of for such a job. 

There would seem to be no real 
reason why our public schools should 
not give such instruction. For many 
of their students the secondary 
schools and the colleges have found 


W. W. Charters, Building a Sales Training 
Program, Sales Executive Series: No. 10, Amer- 
Management Association, 1925. 
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D. W. Duffield (standing left), of Yawman and 
Erbe Mfg. Co., and a Class of “Y & E”’ Salesmen 


INSTRUCTION IN SALES TRAINING 
IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


by Louis Bader, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Marketing 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Salesmanship should be taught in our schools because of the impor- 
tance of marketing in our economic activities, and because such in- 
struction teaches the importance of personality development to the 


individual. 


it necessary to evolve special cur- 
ricula which would enable the stu- 
dent, upon graduating, to fill a use- 
ful and remunerative position in in- 
dustry or commerce. This is still the 
situation. In a report of a survey of 
2780 graduates of high schools in 
Connecticut conducted by the State 
soard of Education only twenty-sev- 
en per cent had entered college; the 
rest chose some occupation.” The 
New Jersey Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in his 1928 report made this per- 
tinent observation: large in- 
crease in high school members . . . 
places squarely before us the prob- 
lem of developing a greater range of 
courses than was necessary twenty- 
five years ago, when the secondary 
schools had an environment selected 
mainly for college preparation.” In 


MANY BUSINESS 
CONCERNS HAVE 
DEVELOPED SALES 
TRAINING COURSES 


a survey conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Education, re- 
ported in Bulletin No. 11, 1925, it 
was shown that 928 of every 1000 
boys and girls enrolled in the first 
five grades of the elementary schools 
never enter a college, and only 139 
of the 1000 complete a high school 


2New York Times, December 9, 1928. 
8New York Times, December 9, 1928. 


education.4 Business men now find 
it necessary to supplement school 
training on a large scale, and prac- 
tically altogether in the case of sales 
training. 


Salesmanship Should Be More 
Widely Taught in Schools 


Salesmanship should be taught in 
our schools because of the impor- 
tance of marketing in our economic 
activities, and because such instruc- 
tion teaches the importance of per- 
sonality development to the individ- 
ual. According to census reports, 
the number engaged in trade and 
transportation totalled 1,244,383 in 
1870,° and this number had increased 
to 9,924,614 by 1930.° An important 
part of this number is engaged in 


National Cash Register Company Salesmen Being 
Instructed in the Proper Method of Selling 


selling and advertising. In a recent 
statement by Julius Klein, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, it 
is estimated that distribution wastes 


amount to $7,500,000,000 a year.? 


4F, M. Trumbull, Guidance and Education of 
Prospective Wage Earners, p. vii. 

5Twelfth United States Census Report, Special 
Reports, p. L. 

*Fifteenth United States Census Report, Vol- 
ume IV, p. 6. ; 

tPaul D. Converse, Elements of Marketing, 
p. 12. \ 
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An important part of this waste was 
found in carrying on the functions 
of advertising and selling. Substan- 
tial steps have been and are being 
taken to make production of goods 
efficient, with a resulting increase in 
the quantity of goods produced 
which can hardly be sold to con- 
sumers.® 

Until recently little had been done 
to make marketing efficient. As has 
already been pointed out, some in- 
dustries have in recent years been 
active in developing sales training 
courses designed to secure more 
effective selling. The right sales 
training should have considerable 
economic importance by effecting 
savings in marketing which would 
be of benefit to both business men 
and consumers. 

A study of more than one thousand 
salespeople has been made! which 
disclosed what was lacking in their 
training for selling. Those who are 
obliged to engage in trade for a live- 
lihood ought to be trained adequately 
for such work if they are to serve 
with the greatest usefulness to them- 
selves and to the community. This 
study showed what these salespeople 
lacked for successful accomplishment 
in their chosen field; for these short- 
comings, which may be characteris- 
tic of all salespeople, provision might 
well be made in school curricula. 

Some authorities are of the opin- 
ion that the school is limited in what 
can be done to train for business em- 
ployments. Kitson says, in this con- 
nection, “The schools cannot turn 
out full-fledged business men. . . 
No matter how well equipped a 
school may be, it cannot hope to give 
a pupil the skills or all the facts he 
will need in business.”1? Full- 
fledged salesmen the schools cannot 
be expected to turn out, but since 
most pupils leave school early to earn 
a living, and many of whom go into 
the field of selling, the school should 
do its utmost to have the pupil well 
prepared to work at selling. !* 

The school has done little to pre- 
pare for selling. Courses in sales- 
manship are not given in the elemen- 
tary schools ; a few secondary schools 
have such courses in their commer- 


8Paul H. Nystrom, Economic Principles of 
Consumption, pp. 17-19. 

*Converse, op. cit., p. 5. 

WLouis Bader, Survey of Course Construction 
Sales Training in the Electrical Industry. 

npublished Ph.D. Thesis, New York University, 
December, 1931. 

1H. D. Kitson, Commercial Education tn Sec- 
ondary Schools, p. 5. 

2Bulletin 1929, No. 35, Bureau of Education, 
reports 50.4 per cent of high school enrollment in 
1927-1928 tc be in commercial subjects, i.e., 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law and geography, “although the 
number of commercial workers employed in 
selling positions far outnumbers those employed 
in stenographic or clerical work.’”? See Bulletin 
No. 128, Training for Leadership in Commercial 
Education. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, pp. 2-3. 
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cial departments, !* which are not ef- 
fective,'* and it is not until one 
comes to schools or colleges of com- 
merce that courses in this field are 
found, in general, to be a major part 
of the curriculum.!5 


Here is a challenge to the educa- 
tor. Must all sales training be cus- 
tom-made and based on a separate 
job-analysis in each case? The study 
of 1000 salesmen referred to above 
discloses facts which indicate that 
much of sales training could be car- 
ried on in the schools, and Walters’ 
study of sixty-nine important con- 
cerns indicates that business is quite 
willing to employ school trained 
salespeople.?® 


The pupil who would become a 
salesman should not be altogether at 
the mercy of owners of industry for 
the education necessary to earn a 
living as such. The training given by 
a business concern is apt to be nar- 
row and confined only to the prob- 
lems of the particular enterprise 
doing the training. Furthermore, 
training in salesmanship as carried on 
by business enterprises has not al- 
wavs been as effective as educators 
would like te see. There are two 
reasons for t'iis. For one thing, bus- 
iness men are too impatient. They 
usually think in terms of getting 
things done quickly, and of trying 
to earn profits promptly. This leads 
to the putting forth of effort to ac- 
complish some narrow objective, 
which in the case of sales training 
means, for the most part, acquiring 
only a knowledge of the product to 


8R. G. Walters, “Public Schools that Teach 
Salesmanship,” Journal of Business Education. 
(September, 1930), pp. 27-28. 

“Bulletin No. 138, op. cit. pp. 2-4. 

Advertising Federation of America, Survey 
of Current Instruction in Marketing and Adver- 
tising, New York, 1930. 

16R, G. Walters, ‘“‘Does Business Want School 
Salesmen,” Journal of Business Education, 
(August, 1930), pp. 20-22. 


be sold. For another thing, sales- 
manship is not so simple a subject 
that it can be taught in one course 
of the usual semester length, let 
alone in several days, as business 
men so often try to do. As any 
study will show, salesmanship is a 
complex subject requiring a knowl- 
edge of personality development and 
the psychology of selling, as well as 
knowledge of a specific product, mar- 
ket, and policies of a particular en- 
terprise. There is much that a 
salesman must know and do that is 
common to all selling and requires 
that more attention be paid to teach- 
ing it than is generally conceded. 
Business men, except in rare cases, 
do not take the time necessary to 
prepare and train properly their em- 
ployees for salesmanship. 

During the last two decades busi- 
ness has been continually changing. 
The personnels of many business en- 
terprises have been having difficulty 
adjusting themselves to these changes 
with a resulting loss of employment 
and economic cost to the community. 
Sometimes this loss of employment 
has come comparatively early in life. 
This has also been true among those 
engaged in the trading aspects of 
economic activity. Adequate train- 
ing in the fundamentals which are 
common to all selling, would enable 
many of the personnel to adjust 
themselves readily to changes in 
products to be sold and in types of 
customers to be interviewed. In this 
way some of the social problems 
which have arisen due to swift 
changes in business would be met 
calmly and solved satisfactorily for 
many people. 

Here then, virtually untouched, is 
a field for the schools, which affects 
the lives of many people, and to 
which much attention could well be 
paid. 


New York University Conference 


The Fourth Annual Conference on 
Business Education to be held at New 
York University on April 5 and 6 will be 
given over to a study of the educational 
problem of teaching retailing, advertising, 
salesmanship, and other merchandising 
subjects in vocational marketing curricula 
in schools on the secondary level. This 
conference is sponsored by the Schools of 
Retailing and of Education through the 
Department of Business Education. The 
program for the conference is as fol- 
lows: 

Friday Afternoon, April 5, 4:00-6:00 

What are the Employment Opportunities in 

Marketing Occupations? 
Opportunities in the Department 
ore 
2. Employment Opportunities in Chain and Spe- 
cialties Stores 


3. Future Trends in Marketing Occupations 
4. Pane! Discussion 


Friday Evening, April 5, 7:30-9:30 


What are the Secondary Schools Doing to Provide 
Training for Marketing Occupations? 
1, The Present Status of Training for Marketing 
in the High Schools 
2. Background Training for Marketing in the 
igh Schools 
3. Specific Job Training in Marketing Occupa- 
tions on the Secondary Level 
4. Panel Discussion 


Saturday Morning, April 6, 10:00-12:00 


Progressive Forms of Training for Marketing 
Occupations 

. Store Training for Marketing Occupations 

. Cooperative Training for Marketing in the 
Public Schools 

. Inadequacies in Present Training for Market- 
ing Occupations : 

. The Next Steps in Training for Marketing 
Occupations 


Saturday Luncheon, April 6, 12:30-2:30 


. The Contribution of This Conference 
. Trends in Marketing and Their Influence om 
Training for Marketing Occupations. 
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BUILDING ALPHABETIC 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN FILING 


NE of the most important at- 
O tainments necessary for rapid 

alphabetizing of names or 
words is a thorough knowledge of 
the sequence of the letters of the al- 
phabet. Since there is so little com- 
mon use of the letters of the alpha- 
bet as a sequence, most persons do 
not have what one file executive calls 
“alphabetic consciousness.” As an 
aid in developing an increased famil- 
jarity with the sequence of the alpha- 
bet, the following exercises or drills 
may be used. 

In the first exercise the single let- 
ters of the alphabet are given in jum- 
bled sequence, either written or dic- 
tated, and the pupil is requested tc 
write the following letter for each 
of the given letters. If one group 
of dictated letters happens to be 
w-j-p-f-t, the response should be 
x-k-g-g-u. Or the same letters may 
be given with the directions changed 
so that the pupil responds with the 
preceding letter for each of the given 
letters. Under this condition the re- 
sponse should be v-i-o-e-s for the 
first group of letters above. These 
two directions may be combined into 
one which requires the pupil to give 
the preceding, the given, and the fol- 
lowing letters for each of the given 
letters. To facilitate changing the 
jumbled sequence each group of 
three letters, as abc, bed, cde, may be 
written on cards and the cards shuf- 
fled. Obviously checking is easy 
with this aid. 

The second exercise consists in 
supplying the missing letter of a 
four-letter sequence. The sequences 
have been made by taking every 
group of four letters of the alphabet, 
removing either the second or third 
letter of the group, and mixing the 
remaining three letters. While there 
are only twenty-three possible four- 
letter groups in the alphabet, using 
each letter in both second and third 
places doubles the number of possi- 
ble groups, making forty-six. Since 
each three-letter group may be writ- 
ten in six ways one might make six 
different exercises with this scheme. 
The directions to the pupil state that 
in each group either the second or 
third letter of the correct sequence is 
missing. The first and fourth let- 
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by Harland V. Main 


Harrison Technical High School 


Chicago, Illinois 


ters are always given, though not 
necessarily in alphabetic sequence. 
The three letters are to be put in the 
same sequence as in the alphabet and 
the missing letter supplied. The fol- 
lowing list is one of the six possible 
arrrangements of the forty-six com- 
binations, 


1 stq ' 7 ceb 13 lik 19 cad 
2 fec 8 suv 14 psq 20 sur 
3 fih 9 gij 15 ywe 21 bed 
4 rut 10 wer 16 deg 22 jhg 
5 wru 11 roq 17 wtv 23 kjh 
6 nlk 12. vysr 18 mol 24 wry 
25 mop 31 onl 37 cdf 43 hik 
26 rs 32 heg 38 utw 44 fod 
27 ji 33 bad 39 noq 45 ifg 
28 stv Ie, pnq 40 vxu 46 feh 


29 por ‘35 mkn 41 kim 
30 36 art 


42 mpn 

The correct sequences for the first 
six are: 1 gRst; 2 cDef; 3 fGhi; 
4 rStu; 5 6 klMn, The cap- 
ital letter indicates the missing letter. 


Practice in Name Recognition 


Before filing names, pupils need 
not only drill on the alphabet, but 
practice in name recognition. For in- 
stance, there are names which sound 
alike but are spelled differently, as 
Ohlsen, Ohlson, Ohlsson, Olsen Ol- 
son, Then there are names with pre- 
fixes that vary, sometimes the prefix 
being spelled into the name, and 
sometimes being written separately 
in several ways as Macauley, 
M’Auley, McAuley, MacAuley. Lists 
of from ten to twenty surnames, with 
or without given names or initials, 
may be used for this practice. Un- 
less the surname repeats, the given 
name or initia! would not be consid- 
ered anyway. These lists may be du- 
plicated by any convenient method so 
that each pupil may have a copy, or 
they may be printed on cellophane 
sheets and made into lantern slides. 
The pupil reports the correct ar- 
rangement by number which makes 
checking rapid and convenient. 


Here is a list illustrating another 
type of name which always brings a 
gasp from the class. It is not as 
hard as it looks. 

1 Nick Panagos 6 Nick Panagiotaros 

2 Jno. Panagiotopoulous 7 B. Panagopoulos 


3 Peter P ki. 
4 P. 8 Jim Panagakos 


5 John Panagiotopulos 9% Gust. Panagopulos 

Town and city names should be 
studied, for they often contain pre- 
fixes not used by individuals as 
Point, Mount, Rock, North, Ste., and 
others. Ordinarily a title is not filed 
under the definite article, but town 
names like The Dalles, Oregon must 
be filed under The. There are many 
town names spelled with two or more 
words while other towns have the 
same name written as one word, as 
New Castle or Newcastle, The 
United States Official Postal Guide 
arranges this type of name in one list 
according to state name, disregarding 
the variation in spelling or spacing. 
This would seem to be the logical 
way, but there are excellent files and 
directories which consider each word 
as a separate filing unit which would 
place New York before Newark. 
Either way systematically followed 
will always produce the material 
from a file, though the latter way 
may require looking in two places 
for a given name if its exact spelling 
is not known. 

For more extended drill or espec- 
ially for testing purposes, a longer 
list of names may be prepared in al- 
phabetic sequence. A second list of 
similar names is compiled to be in- 
serted in the first list. In an exer- 
cise of this kind one can obtain very 
close alphabetizing, that is the pupil 
must use several letters in each name, 
or consider more than the first few 
letters, in order to decide where to 
insert the new name. The first list at 
least should be in the hands of each 
pupil. If each column is given a 
hundred numbers, like the rooms on 
a floor of a building, it is possible for 
the pupil to report the correct loca- 
tion of the new name by giving the 
number after which the new name is 
to be inserted. If the numbers are 
added in groups of five the checking 
is greatly facilitated. Using the num- 
bers permits using the lists more than 
once. The mental activity is the 
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same in this exercise as that required 
to decide where to insert a new card 
in a large card index or to decide in 
which folder to file a letter. 

As an illustration of such a list as 
the first one mentioned, the first five 
names in each column of a 220 name 
list is given. All the names begin 
with Van. This prefix was chosen in 
order to show how the variations of 
this prefix are often spelled as part 
of the surname. The prefix is always 
considered as part of the surname re- 
gardless of the spacing. 


quired to find the correct name and 
its telephone number. He will know 
that it is right because the given 
name and initial will agree with the 
ones on his list. 

In the third exercise with the tele- 
phone directory the pupil is requested 
to tell where a new name would be 
placed by giving the telephone num- 
bers between which the telephone 
number of the new name would be 
inserted. This always seems more 
difficult than either of the other types 
of exercises. Again care should be 


200 
Vanden Berg 
Van Den Berge 
Vanden Berghe 
Van Denbil 
Van Denbos 


Van Campen 
Vancara 
Vance 
Vanchiere 


400 
Van Derpool 
Van der Put 
Vanderpyl 
Vander Roest 
Van Der Schaef 


300 
Vander Heide 
Van Der Hey 
Vanderheyde 
Vanderhie 
Van Derhoef 


The following names are from the 
list of 143 names to be inserted into 
the 220 name list* The numbers in- 
dicate the name after which the new 
name is to be inserted. Van Der 
Hiede, 304; Vandenbergh, 202; Van 
Caro, 103; Vanders, 404. 


Use of the Telephone Directory 


In addition to various lists of 
names that may be prepared, the tele- 
phone directory, especially of the 
larger cities or suburban territory, 
may be used with profit. It should 


be possible for one to obtain a num- 


ber of the directories for the past 
period when the new or current issue 
is delivered. There are three differ- 
ent types of exercises that may be 
given by using the directory. The 
first one may be called the straight 
look-up. In this exercise the pupil 
is required to find the telephone 
numbers of certain names. If these 
numbers are added in groups of five 
the checking is simplified. The 
names for which telephone numbers 
are to be found should be carefully 
chosen so that all the various types 
of names of individuals, firms, and 
institutions may be studied. Some 
pupils become very proficient, and in 
my classes there have been those who 
have found sixty correct numbers 
and added in groups of five in a for- 
ty-minute period, 

In the second exercise the surname 
is intentionally misspelled by adding, 
leaving out, or changing one letter 
which does not affect the sound of 
the name, as one would hear it over 
the telephone. For instance, a name 
beginning with Mc would be written 
Mac, or Read might be written Reed 
or Reid, or Liberman might be 
spelled Libermann. The pupil is re- 


*A copy of each of these lists will be sent to 
any teacher sending the author a 4x9 stamped 
addressed envelop. 
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used to select names of the many 
different types. Names requiring 
very careful observation of spelling 
may be used. This exercise gives 
excellent experience in name recog- 
nition. 

In connection with the study or 
names there is a very interesting and 
somewhat amusing article in the 
“American Magazine” for Septem- 
ber, 1930, Volume CX, page 58, parts 
of which may be read with pleasure 
to a class in filing. The name of the 
article is ‘The Books of Ralph L. 
Polk Have Thousands of Charac- 
ters.” 


Filing References 


If your class would like to put on 
a short, interesting play showing the 
trouble that may come when the files 
are not properly used, write to the 
Amberg File and Index Company, 
1400 Fulton Street, Chicago, for a 
free copy of “Mr. Wright Gets in 
Wrong” by Lotta X. Perience. In 
this play there are six characters, 
There is no special setting that is not 
available, and the play takes alout 
twenty minutes to present. 

There are two small monthly 
magazines published which contain 
up-to-date filing information and de- 
scriptions of files throughout the 
country. Doth are highly recom- 
mended and are worth the price 
asked for them. The first is “The 
File,” published by the New York 
Filing Association ten times per year 
for sixty cents. This magazine is 
ten years old and has from eight to 
sixteen pages per issue. The sub- 
scription should be sent to Miss Con- 
stance Elkins, 124 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. The second 
is the official bulletin of the Chi- 
cago Filing Association, 25 [ast 
Jackson Boulevard. Chicago, 
where the subscription price of fifty 
cents per year should be sent. 


C. E. A. Course 
In Office Machines 


The new course dealing with the tech- 
niques and teaching procedures in the 
practical handling of office machines, 
sponsored by the Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicin- 
ity, proved so popular that in Jess than 
two weeks after its announcement the 
course was oversubscribed. Thirty-six 
teachers from eighteen different high 
schools have been enrolled in the class 
under the direction of Dr. Frank J. Ar- 
nold, Educational Director of the Asso- 
ciation. The course of fifteen two-hour 
sessions, free to members of the C. E. A., 
has been approved for “alertness credit” 
for teachers in the New York City 
schools. Business organizations that man- 
ufacture office machines and devices are 
cooperating with the C. E. A. whole- 
heartedly in this project. During each 
two-hour session of the class opportunity 
is given to the members (1) to acquire a 
thorough understanding of the operation 
of the machine with some degree of 
personal skill in manipulating it, (2) to 
become acquainted with the various uses 
of the machine, (3) to evaluate the ma- 
chine in terms of the educational values 
and the feasibility of training pupils in 
its operation and (4) to discuss possible 
teaching procedures. 


New York City Association 
Committee Chairmen 


The nine committee chairmen who 
were responsible for the activities at the 
Fall Convention of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City and 
Vicinity, and who are acting as perma- 
nent committee chairmen for the school 
year 1934-35, are: 

Arrangements: Alexander S. Massell, Principal, 
Central School of Business and Arts. 

Program: Conrad J. Saphier, Chairman, De- 
artment of Secretarial Studies, Samuel J. Tilden, 
ligh School. 

Membership: Grace H. Miller, Girls’ Commer- 
cial High School. 

Associate Membership: Maurice L. Gottlieb, 
Chairman, Department of Accounting & Law, 
Seward Park High School. : 

Bulletin and Teachers’ Interests: Louis Braver- 
man, Chairman, Department of Accounting & 
Law, Samuel J. Tilden High School. - 

Social: Mrs. Agnes A, Jackson, George Wash- 
ington High School. a 

Legislation: Emanuel Saxe, College of the City 
of New York. 

Educational Director: Dr. Frank J. Arnold, 
Principal, Haaren High School Annex. 

Director of Publicity: Joseph Gruber, St. 
John’s University School of Commerce. | : 

These chairmen are working in conjunction 
with the officers of the association, Max Schott- 
land, president; a V. Walsh and Grace Ary, 
vice-presidents; Simon J. Jason, past president; 
enry Smithline, treasurer, and Mildred K. 
Bentley, secretary, and the following Section 
Presidents: Accounting, Marguerite E. Mc- 
Guire; Advertising & Salesmanship, May M. 
Putnam; College, Professor George M. Brett; 
Commercial Art, Leon Friend; Economics, Dr. 
Marion C. Cahill; Gregg Shorthand, Seth Car- 
kin; Pitman Shorthand, William P. O’Ryan; 
Teacher Training, John V. Walsh; and Private 
Commercial Schools, John A. Murray. 
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OFFICE MACHINES 


TECHNIQUES AND TEACHING PROCEDURES 


by Frank J. Arnold, Ph. D. 


Haaren High School Annex, New York, N. Y. 


Educational Director, Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity 


This is the fifth in a series of articles dealing with techniques and 
teaching procedures in the practical handling of office machines 
which have been evolved in the special course for supervisors of com- 
mercial departments sponsored by the Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City and Vicinity. This article deals with the 
Mimeograph Process and with the Addressograph. 


The Mimeograph Process 


The Mimeograph process, which 


was originated about fifty years ago, 
has been developed into one of the 
best known duplicating devices of 
the rotary stencil type. The wide 
use of this process is attributed to its 
efficiency, economy, speed and flexi- 
bility. Typed material, handwriting, 
line drawings, graphs, designs and 
diagrams can be reproduced speedily, 
easily, and economically by the sten- 
cil process. Mimeographing serves a 
multiple of needs in business and 
professional offices and in educa- 
tional institutions in supplying form 
letters, notices, advertising material, 
bulletins, and other printed matter. 

Proper preparation of the stencil 
is essential to good results, and the 
directions given on the box of sten- 
cils should be carefully followed. 
The newer type stencils most com- 
monly used are the cellotype, for 
most typewritten work, the 


mimeotype, for drawings and use 
with the \/imeoscope. 

Mimeographs are available in sev- 
eral models from the Model No. 30 
with a printing surface of 7144 x 
1014 inches to the Model No. 80 
with a printing surface of 14 x 20 
inches. The model recommended for 
an office practice room is No. 77A85, 
a hand-driven machine with auto- 
matic paper feed. 

Some recent developments in the 
Mimeograph process that have 
widened its scope are the multiple 
use of colored inks and the photo- 
graphically prepared stencils and in- 
sets, 

The Mimeoscope 

The field of usefulness of the 
Mimeograph process is considerably 
increased through the use of the 
Mimeoscope, an electrically illumi- 
nated drawing board for the repro- 
duction of forms, line drawings, 
illustrations, and hand _ lettering. 
Typewritine mav be added to the 
same stencil, and the whole rapidly 
reproduced in quantity the 
Mimeograph. The Portable AMlimeo- 
scope, Model No. 2, is suitable for 
office practice use. 


Outline of Lessons on Mimeograph 
Process 


A basic knowledge of the J/imeo- 
graph process may be acquired in 
approximately five lessons, of 45 
minutes each, as here outlined. 


Lesson I. 
Preparation of Typewritten Stencils 
1. Planning and typing preliminary copy 
on impression paper, taking into con- 


LEFT: The Mimeograph 
RIGHT: The Mimeoscope 


sideration line lengths and spacing ar- 
rangements in proper proportion to the 
size and shape of the impression pa- 
per used and also the marginal limits 
of the stencil. 
2. Preparation of the Typewriter. 
a. Shifting ribbon out of printing 
position. 
b. Cleaning type thoroughly. 
3. Typewriting the Stencil. 
a. Kinds of stencils. 
(1) Mimeotype—use of cushion sheet. 
(2) Cellotype—use of carbon sheet 
(3) Dermatype and wax stencils 
b. Uniform staccato touch—a little 
greater force on some characters— 
medium-hard platen. 
c. Correction of errors with cor- 
rection fluid. 
d. Care in removal of stencil from 
typewriter. 
Lesson II. 
Operation of the Mimeograph 


1. Attaching the ink pad. 
2. Inking the machine. 
3. Placing the stencil on the cylinder. 
4. Feeding the impression paper. 
a. The automatic feed. 
b. Paper guides. 
5. Raising or lowering the print on the 


paper. 
6. Setting the print recorder. 
7. Adjustment of strippers. 
8. Protecting the machine when through 
using it. 
Lesson III. 


Additional Points of Importance in the 
Operation of the Mimeograph 

1. Adjustments to correct alignment. 

2. Automatic feeding of narrow or small 
impression paper stock. 

3. Feeding curled impression paper. 

Interleaving mimeographed copies 
(slip-sheeting). 

5. Securing dark or light prints. 

6. Elimination of difficulties caused by 
static. 

7. Faulty stripping and the use of pow- 
dered soapstone. 

8. Cleaning the machine. 

9. Removal, cleaning, and filing of stencil. 

Lesson IV. 

The Mimeoscope and Accessories 

Use of flexible writing plate. 

Various styli and their uses. 

Screen plates. 

Lettering guides. 

Devices for use in drawing, ruling, and 

handwriting. 


Lesson V. 


Special Features in the Mimeograph 
Process 

Electrically equipped machines. 

Mimeotone colors. 

Insets and method of mounting. 

Formograph stencils. 

Dermaprint stencils. 
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The Addressograph 


The Addressograph method re- 
volves around three basic units: 
First, a small metal plate on which 
has been embossed a name and ad- 
dress or other data; second, a piece 
of paper on which that name and 
address is to appear; third, the de- 
vice which makes the name and ad- 
dress impression on the paper. All 
variations in the Addressograph 
method, beyond these fundamentals, 
are simply mechanical modifications. 


The fundamentals of Addresso- 
graph operation are these: 


1. In all but a few of the many models, 
a quantity of Addressograph frames con- 
taining embossed plates is placed type side 
up in the machine magazine. Magazines 
on some models accommodate a handful 
of frames. Others will take a full drawer 
of frames at one loading. 

2. Frames are brought to printing pos- 
ition one at a time by means of bars which 
are set in motion by action of the operat- 
ing arm of the machine. On some models 
this arm is hand-operated; on others it 
is operated by the electric motor. 

3. The printing position into which 
plates advance is covered by an Addresso- 
graph inked ribbon which travels a frac- 
tion of an inch horizontally across the ma- 
chine after each plate impression, much 
like the advance of a typewriter ribbon 
after each letter impression. ~ 

4. The envelope, or other form on 
which the impression is to be made, is 
placed over the ribbon, between register 
gauges. This is done by hand with all 
models except those equipped with an Au- 
tomatic Feed attachment. 

5. The printing platen, which is mounted 
on the operating arm, is brought down 
against the form. The result is a form 
perfectly imprinted through a ribbon, with 
fine typewriting duplicated. 

6. When the Addressograph is not 
equipped with an Automatic Feed or Au- 
tomatic Ejector, forms are fed to print- 
ing position and removed after imprint- 
ing by hand. 
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7. On ordinary runs, one frame fol- 
lows another to the printing position in 
consecutive order. The upward stroke of 
the operating arm moves a used frame 
away from the printing position and 
brings the next frame into place. 


8. Plates, after printing, on some mod- 
els, move into a receiving hopper from 
which they are transferred to a filing 
drawer. On other models they feed di- 
rect to the drawer from which they were 
taken. In both cases they remain in their 
original order. 

9. If two or more impressions of the 
same plate are desired, in-built devices 
hold the plate in printing position for the 
required 1 impressions. Some machines are 
provided with a “Consecutive,” “Dupli- 
cate” and “Repeat” device. Others have 
“Triplicate” in addition to these stand- 
ard positions. And a few have “Quad- 
ruplicate” added. Setting of an arrow in- 
dicator opposite the required number of 
impressions is all that is necessary. 


LEFT: The Addressograph 
RIGHT: The Graphotype 


10. Selection of classified plates is 
made by means of the Automatic Selector. 
Numbers on the Selector Bar correspond 
to those on tab positions on the Addresso- 
graph Frame. Selector Pins are inserted 
and the device automatically selects de- 
sired classes. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Automatic Selectors are not ap- 
plicable to all models. Some have a “Skip- 
per” device used in visual selection and 
other work permitting the passing of any 
frame without contact between platen and 
plate. 

Addressograph models are nu- 
merous. For small businesses, hav- 
ing small mailing lists, there is the 
typewriter size, ribbon print, hand 
model. For large corporations, using 
lists of many thousands of names 
and having many repeated data re- 
quirements, there is the super-speed 
automatic model or the large high 
speed machine which converts great 
rolls of blank paper into completed 
forms, printed, filled-in, and ad- 
dressed at one operation, For busi- 
nesses between these extremes ot 
size, there are models exactly suited 
to the needs. The models in Class 
700 are adaptable to many kinds of 
work. Large business organizations 
use machines in this group to supple- 
ment their larger Addressograph 
equipment. They use them for 
proofing; tag imprinting; duplicat- 
ing on various forms; short runs of 
addressing; heading sheet and card 
forms; filling in; and for listing. 


The Graphotype 


The Graphotype is the machine 
which forms type on metal plates 
tor use in the Addressograph. It 


embosses characters into plates by 
means of steel punches and dies 
operating in a revolving head. There 
is one punch and one die for each 
character. A blank plate is inserted 
into the Graphotype jaws, and the 
carriage is moved to its proper posi- 
tion with the plate between punches 
and dies in the revolving head, 
Should an incorrect character be 
embossed, it may be quickly blanked 
out or the carriage may be back- 
spaced and the right character em- 
bossed over the error. It is thus 
not necessary to emboss a new plate 
when a mistake has been made. A fter 
the plate has been embossed, it is 
brought under the plate roller and 
rolled to assure uniformity of the 


printing surface, and is then ready 
to be set into an Addressograph 
frame. 

Graphotyping is essential to Ad- 
dressograph operation. Addresso- 
graph users can buy their own 
Graphotypes, or it is possible to se- 
cure embossing service without buy- 
ing a machine. Sometimes the size 
of the list and the relatively few ad- 
ditions and changes necessary to 
maintain it make it advisable for 
business organizations to install only 
the Addressograph and filing equip: 
ment. 


Business Equipment 
(Continued from page 10) 


give them what they have always 
wanted—an employee fitted, in every 
way, for the job he has to fill? 

Will the expert office worker be 
able to affix a new degree to his 
name—M.B.E.M.—Master of Busi- 
ness Equipment and Methods? 

Business has always challenged 
educators—at times it has even dared 
them—to do a better teaching job 
than business itself does. All too 
often the educators have failed, yes, 
refused, to accept the challenge. If 
commercial education is to justify its 
existence tomorrow it must antici- 
pate the demands of business; it 
must take formal education out of 
the office and put it where it be- 
longs—in the school. 
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In the Principles of 


Consumer Economics 


by K. B. Haas 


Statement of the Problem 


O' effort to secure an income 
is to a large extent a struggle 
to command goods and services. All 
of us have, therefore, two economic 
processes, acquiring income and 
spending that income. When money 
is not spent intelligently it fails to 
render satisfactions, hence the net 
result is as though less money had 
been received in the first place. 

As we all know, this problem has 
not been receiving its just share of 
attention in our public schools. We 
have emphasized the skills of pro- 
duction and neglected the skills of 
consumption, The day is probably 
past when we can depend upon an 
increasing income to raise our scale 
and standard of living. Our in- 
creased satisfactions and content- 
ment will probably come about 
through a wiser use of income. 

Another situation which bewilders 
our consumer intelligence is the 
power of advertising and salesman- 
ship to set up barriers and obstacles 
to the free choice of commodities 
and the exercise of sound buying 
judgment. So far our business so- 
ciety is founded only on the profit 
motive. “Service” and “good-will” 
often are mere shibboleths—just 
words. This destruction of our buy- 
ing skills has caused a tremendous 
social waste and an even greater eco- 
nomic waste, in terms of money. 

There is no social control to help 
the consumer. Local, state and na- 
tional governments have done noth- 
ing to help consumers, as such. Here 
and there we hear of consumers who 
have banded together for protection 
and self-advancement, but so far all 
consumer agencies have failed to 
reach the masses. The public schools 
appear to be the only agency through 
which this may he accomplished. 

Unless we have a balanced pro- 
gram between “producer economics” 
and “consumer economics” our fu- 
ture citizens will not enjoy life at its 
best. The outline presented at- 
tempts to balance the program. 

The topics presented admittedly 
are not all one might wish. How- 
ever, they probably represent, and 
are all that present-day industrial- 
business pressure will permit. The 
outline deals with present distribu- 
tion practices, consumer variation 
from sound practice, and consumer 
attitudes, knowledges and skills. 
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Kearny High School, 
Kearny, New Jersey 


We have emphasized the skills of production and neglected the skills 

of consumption in our public schools. The day is probably past when 

we can depend upon an increasing income to raise our scale and stand- 

ard of living. Our increased satisfactions and contentment will prob- 
ably come through a wiser use of income. 


The bibliography is by no means 
complete. It does, however, repre- 
sent a wide collection of readings 
within easy scope of the average 
classroom teacher. 

The compiler has actually read the 
leaflets, bulletins and texts which he 
presents. They are all believed to 
be reliable. They all present the 
consumer point of view. They are 
all available in the majority of libra- 
ries, or at small cost from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Many pub- 
lications listed are free. The com- 
piler has no defense to make for the 
publications selected. He offers the 
bibliography as a basis for further 
efforts by a large group of interested 
workers. 


General Aims 


1. To bridge the gap that has existed 
between conventional secondary school 
offerings and actual life situations. 

2. To develop the personal and ethical 
qualities necessary to success in any walk 
of life. 

3. To serve as a basic course for fur- 
ther material in the same field. 

4. To serve as a means of educational 
and vocational guidance. 

5. To enable the pupil to acquire com- 
mon consumer knowledge through home, 
school, and community contacts. 

6. To teach pupils to think as con- 
sumers. To render valueless all social 
controls that are not informative and 
truthful. 

7. To improve home membership by 
teaching new economic principles which 
apply to the consuming factors of the 
home, and to emphasize the value of fam- 
ily stability. 

8. To provide a new social behavior 
pattern. 

9. To train for civic leadership. 

10. To provide elements that excite in- 
terest and stimulate more training in the 
same field 


Topic 1 
How Our Buying is Controlled: 


Words as tools. Symbols, reflex, con- 
ditioning, wishes, appeals, hypnotism, slo- 
gans, public opinion, propaganda, pressure, 
control, resistance to social controls. Cre- 
ating an honest suspicion and skepticism 
of all social controls. 

References : 

Lashly, K. S. Brain Mechanism and Intelli- 
gence, University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

Lippmann, Walter. Public Opinion, Harcourt- 
Brace, 1922. 

Lumley, F. S. Means of Social Control, Cen- 
tury, 1925. Ch. V, VI, VII. 

Lumley, F. S. Propaganda, Century, 1933. 

Markey, J. F. The Symbolic Process and Its 
Integration in Children. WHarcourt-Brace, 1928. 

Odegard, Peter. The American Public Mind, 
Columbia University Press, 1931. 

Pavlov, 1. P. Conditioned Reflexes, Oxford, 


1927. 
Folsom, J. K. Social Psychology, Harper, 1932, 


Watson, John B. Psychology from the Stand- 
point of the Behaviorist, Lippincott, 1919. 


Topic 2 


How Culture Influences Our Buying 
Habits: 


Our social inheritance, culture, mores, 
traits, group spirit, emulation, restraints, 
geography, climate, resources and culture, 
culture diffusion. Are we going into a 
new era? Looking ahead. 

References : 

Alport, F. H. Social Psychology, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924, Ch. I, II, III. 

Folsom, Joseph K. Culture and Social Prog- 
ress, Longmans, Green, 1928, Ch. I, II, V, VI, 
Vil, EX. 

Folsom, Joseph K. Social Psychology, Harper, 
193%, Ch. FE. XE, 

Hoyt, Elizabeth E. The Consumption _ of 
Wealth, Macmillan, 1928, Ch. I, II, IV, V, VII. 

Le Bon, Gustave. The Crowd, Macmillan, 1930. 

Martin, E. D. The Behavior of Crowds. 
Harper, 1923. 

Mackay, C. Memoirs of Extraordinary De- 
lusions, London, 1852. 

— Frank K. King Mob, Harcourt-Brace, 
1 

Prince, S. H. Catastrophe and Social Changes, 
Columbia University, Vol. XCIV, 1920. 

Robinson, James H. The Mind in the Mak- 
ing, Harper, 1921, Ch. IIT. 

Sidis, Boris. The Psychology of Suggestion, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1898. 

Stewart, Chase. A New Deal, Macmillan, 
1932, Ch. XII. 

Young, Kimball. Social Psychology,’ F. S. 
Crofts; 1991; Ch. TH IV; V; Aver 

Sumner, W. G. Folkways, Ginn, 1906. 
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Topic 3 
Balanced Consumption: 


Vague thinking. Law of change. The 
art of consumption, Art as feeling and 
appreciation. Art as common sense. Art 
and economics. Satisfaction con- 
sumption. Satisfaction of common sense. 
Joy in buying. The golden mean: “noth- 
ing too much.” Luxury consumption, 
Mental necessities. 

References : 

Hoyt, Elizabeth E. The Convengion of 
Wealth, Macmillan, 1928, Ch. XVI, XVII. 

Ely, R. T. and Wicker, G. R. Elementary 
Principles of Economics, Macmillan, 1920, Book 
III, Part I 

Carver, T. N. 
Economics, Ginn, 1929, Ch. 
XXVII. 


and Carmichael, M. Elementary 
VIII, XXV, XXVI, 


Topic 4 
The Price System: 

Price and market value. 
diminishing utility. Price and income. 
Barter and consunpzion. Money and 
consumption. The price system confuses 
price of package goods. Price of branded 
goods. cir it buying. Why we buy 
on installments. How installment. sales 
confuse the consumer. Viciousness of in- 
stallment buying. Buying a home on the 
installment plan. Business cycles. De- 
mand and price. How crowds. think. 
Mental epidemics. Mississippi Bubble. 
Gold Rush. Epidemics and price system 
Price appeal. Intelligence challenges. 
References : 


Hoyt, Elizabeth. 
Ch, XV 
Carver and Carmichael, Elementary Economics, 


pp. 259-271. 

Tugwell and Hill. 
tts Problems, pp. 299 
Ely and Wicker, 

183-201. 


The law of 


The Consumption of Wealth, 


Our Economic Society and 


-30 
Elementary Economics, pp. 


Topic 5 
The Consumer's Income: 

Distinction between wealth and income. 
The distribution of wealth. Early wage 
systems. Mediaeval wage systems. Meriis 
of wage system. Demerits of wage sys- 
tems. Adam Smith and wages. Man- 
chester Econom‘cs, Laissez-faire. Class- 
es of people. How income is distributed. 
The average income. Wage by income 
classes. Per capita weekly earnings. Real 
incomes. Incomes since 1929. The cost 
of living. Wage losses versus dividend 
and income losses. Laws of wages. The 
law of diminishing returns and incomes. 
Causes of great income differences. In- 
telligence and the high income group: 
their capacity for appreciation. The in- 
telligence of the middle and poor classes: 
their intelligence. Do the wealthy know 
how to consume? What about it? Look- 
ing ahead. 

References : 


Carver, T. N. 
XXVIIT. 


and Carmichael, Maude. Fle- 
Economics, Ginn, 1929, Ch. XXVIIT, 


Ely, R. T. and Wicker, G. R. Elementary 
Principles of Economics, Macmillan. 

Fetter, A. Modern Economic 
Century 1922, Part IV. 

Friday, David. Profits, 
Harcourt-Brace, 1921, Ch 

Hobson, fe A. Poverty in Plenty, 
1931, Ch. 
King, W. Wealth and Income of the United 
States, 1928 

Spend 


Problems, 
Wages and Prices. 
VI. 


Macmillan, 


McCullough, Ernest. How to Your 
Money. ae Cope and Harrison Smith 
1931, Ch. IX. 

Pitkin, Walter B. 
and His Changing 


The Consumer, His Nature 
Habits, McGraw- Hill, 1932, 
pp. 250-255, 414-415, 359- 270 
Szeliski Von, Victor. “The Distribution Rf 
Income,” The Commonweal, Vol. XVI, No. 
July 1932. 
Taussig, F. W. cence of Economics, Mac- 
ay 1921, Vol. I, Ch. 1, 2; Vol. Il, Ch. 47, 48, 
6. 


“Recent Social Trends in the United States,” 
Report of the President's Committee on Social 
Trends, McGraw-Hill, 1933. 

Wells, H. G. The Work, Wealth and Peet 
ness of Mankind, Doubleday-Doran, 1931 
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Topic 6 

Taxes, Tariffs and the Consumer: 
Taxation as a consumer problem. The 
necessity for taxes. Real estate taxation. 
Miscellaneous taxes. What constitutes a 
good tax. Levying special taxes. How 
consumer taxes work. The income tax. 
Consumer objections to tariffs. The 
marginal producer. The “Buy American” 
fallacy. The consumer’s viewpoint about 
taxes and tariffs. Looking ahead. 
References : 

Custom House Guide and U. S. Customs, 
Custom House, New York City. 

Flewey, D. R. Financial History of the United 
States, 8th edition, Longmans Green, 1922. 

Morgan, =. Selected Articles in Foreign 
Trade and Protection, H. . Wilson, 1925. 

Peck, H. W. Taxation and Welfare, Ginn, 
1925, Ch. XIV 
rosgligman, E. R. A. Essays in Taxation, Ginn, 

Smith, “Adam, 
Book IV, Ch. II. 

Tariffs, Reciprocity and Foreign Trade. Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 1907. 

Taussig, F. W. Free Trade, The Tariff and 
Reciprocity, Macmillan, 1920. 

Taussig, F. W. Readings 
Trade aad Tariff Problems, Ginn, 1 


Topic 7 


The Wealth of Nations, Ginn, 


IVastes: 

People who go to waste. How men go 
to waste. Employment wastes. Panaceas 
for idleness. The waste of a leisure class. 
Waste of natural resources. Processing 
wastes. Wastes of antagonism and dupli- 
cation. Distribution wastes. Service 
wastes. Education charity and govern- 
ment wastes. Household wastes.  Per- 
sonal wastes. Rivalry wastes. 

References: 


Carver, T. N. and Carmichael, M. 
Economics, Ginn, 1929, Ch. VIII. 
Chase, Stewart. A New Deal, Macmillan, 1932, 
Pitkin, Walter B. The Consumer, His Nature 
and His Changing Habits, McGraw- Hill, 1930, 


ok IV. 
Stuart Schlink, F. J. 


Chase, 
Money's Worth, Macmillan, 1927. 


Elementary 


Your 


Cramp, Arthur J. Nostrums and Quackery, 
Press of American Medical Association, 1921, 
Chase. Stuart. The Tvagedy of Waste. Mac- 


millan, 1925. 
ase, Stewart. A New Deal, Macmillan, 


Ch. I 


Topic 8 
Standards and Scales of Living: 
Meaning of scales and __ standards. 
Sample standards. A standard of lying 
versus a scale of living. How standards 
are created. Changes in standards and 
scales. How income is spent. Sample 
budgets for various income groups. |’ro- 
portions spent for family necessities. Bel- 
ian family spending. Engel’s Laws. 
Small earners consume most. American 
income spending. Cost of raising chil- 
dren. How union workers spend. How 
professional workers spend. What 1s a 
proper scale of living? The American 
scale of living. The purpose of planned 
spending. 
References : 
Atkins, W. E. et al. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1931, Vol. II, Ch. 
Hoyt, Elizabeth E. The Consumption of 
Wealth, Macmillan, 1928, Ch. ARI, XXIV, 
<XVIT. 


XXV, 
Kyrk, Hazel. A _ Theory 
H. M. Middletown, 


Economic ‘ior, 


of Consumption, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 

Lynd, R. S. and Lynd, 
Harcourt-Brace, 1929. 

McMahon, T. S._ Social and Economic Stand- 
ards of Living, D. C. Heath, 1925. 

Peixotto, J. B. Getting and Spending at the 
Professional Standard of Living, Macmillan, 1927. 

Peixotto, J. B. Income and Living Costs of a 
University Faculty, Yale University Press, 1928. 

Pitkin, Walter B. The Consumer, His Nature 
and His Changing Habits, McGraw-Hill, 1933, 

. 157-169. 

Slichter, S. H. Modern 
Henry Holt, 1928. ge 

Spahr, Walter, et al. ” Laaaecal of Econom 
ics, Long and Smith, 1932. 

Taussig, F. W. Principles of Economics, Mac- 
millan, 1921, Vol. II, 3. 

McGraw-Hill, 1928. 


(To be continued for a total of 27 topics.) 


Economic Society, 


American Institute of 
Business in New Quarters 


The American Institute of Business 
has leased the second, third and fourth 
floors of the four-story Polyclinic build- 
ing, southwest corner of Tenth Street 
and Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and will move there May 15. 

E. O. Fenton, president of the Institute, 
announces that the structure will be 
known as the A.I.B. Building, and that it 


B. Building 
will provide nearly 18,000 square feet of 


A. I. 
floor space for the school. All three 
floors will be remodeled for use of the 
Institute. 

A large study hall will be on the fourth 
floor, the third floor will be devoted to 
classrooms, and the second floor will pro- 
vide quarters for the business office and 
additional classrooms. There will be ac- 
commodations for from 800 to 1,990 
students. 

In addition to quarters for teaching the 
regular business subjects, there will be 
rooms for dramatics, music, publ'c speak- 
ing. girls’ club and the ed fraternity 
and sorority. 


New Chapter of 
Phi Theta Pi 


A chapter of Phi Theta Pi has heen 
added at the Smithdeal-Massey Business 
College ‘of Richmond, Virginia. _ The 
chapter is known as Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter. The officers of the new chapter are: 

William A. Vale, President; C. M. Evans, 
Jr., Vice President; T. J. Gupton, Jr., Secre- 
tary; Shaw Thel Stephenson, Treasurer; Da- 
vid A. Brothers, Pledge Captain; L. Q. Yow- 
ell, Editor-Historian. 

George H. Barrett, Director of Admis- 
sions, Packard School, New York City, 
and one of the national vice presidents 
of the fraternity, installed the new chap- 
ter. 

After installing the Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter on November 15, Mr. Barrett spoke to 
members of Psi Chapter at Albany, New 
York, at a banquet held November 16. 


* * 


“Times are Getting Better” 

According to President Kinman ot 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington, and Mrs. Turner, employ- 
ment manager, “there is no question but 
what times are getting better.” A 
rometer which never fails,” states Mr. 
Kinman, “is the employment record of 
private business schools.” 

Kinman Business University reports 
that 1166 permanent and temporary pos!- 
tions were filled by KBU students and 
graduates during the year 1934. This 
compares to 766 positions both permanent 
and temporary filled during 1933. 

It is Mr. Kinman’s opinion that calls 
for competent, well-trained office work- 
ers will increase for 1935. 
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Recommended Program of Business 
Education for the Small High School 


The six-period program outlined below 
can be handled by one good commercial 
teacher In the larger schools a more 
elaborate program can be oftered. ‘This 
program, when given as recommended, 
will adcquate.y take care of both the Gen- 
eral andl Vocational Business Education 
requirements of the typical rura! com- 
munity. Optional courses are listed for 
alternate semesters. Such skill-training 
vocational subjects as are oitered should 
be justified on a job-possibility basis. be- 
fore olicring advanced courses in book- 
keeping, shorthand, or retail selling, a lo- 
cal community survey shouid be made to 
determine just what requirements are 
necessary tor those few skill positions 
which may be open to high school gradu- 
ates. \Vith this information at hand, vo- 
cational business courses may be set up 
with the idea of training well a limited 
number of commercial students who have 
natural or possible business aptitudes, 
abilities, and ambitions toward such goals 
upon graduating from the local high 
school. The rural high schools shouid 
stress the Social-Business-Economic sub- 
jects, not over-looking the significant ma- 
terial which has been recently developed 


in some of the newer commercial subjects, 
such as Consumer Business Education. It 
is undoubtedly within these Social-Busi- 
ness supjects where Business Education 
may be expected to make its greatest con- 
tr:bution to Secondary tducation during 
the next lew years. 

FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 

NINTH GRADE 
Junior Business Train- Economic Geography 


ing 
TENTH GRADE 

Consumer Business Ed- Typewriting I 

ucation 

ELEVENTH GRADE 
Typewriting IL Shorthand I (*) 
Bookkeeping I lookkeeping 11 (*) 
TWELFTH GRADE 

Shorthand II (*) Secretarial Practice (*) 
business Law (*) Retail Selling 

(*) One Semester Electives as Substitutes. 

Advertising, Business English and Correspond- 
ence, business Organization and Management, 
Commercial Geography, Consumer Business 
Education II, teonomics, General Salesmanship, 
Industrial Geography, Junior Business Training 
iH, Vocations, Vocational Civics, 

Atkinson, tepartment of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, San 
José, California. 


A Student's Responsibility Coed 


In handling the collection of our stu- 
dents’ notes, we emphasize the impor- 
tance of the individual’s taking care of 
his payments as promptly as possible, 
in order that we may be able to “say 
something good” for him or her when 
we are consulted about his or her credit 
record. 

student—present and former— 
should, of course, realize that, sooner 
or later, and frequently many times, the 
school will be consulted about his 
credit standing. Whenever the stu- 
dent applies for credit anywhere, even 
though he may not give the school as 
reference, the matter is invariably re- 
ferred to a Merchants’ Association, and 
if they find that the student attended 
a particular school, as they usually do, 
by consulting the City Directory, or 
other means, they will call the principal 
to learn just how the student pays his 
or her obligations. There is only one 
thing that can be done, and that is to 
refer to the ledger and give the actual 
facts and figures on the case, 

rhe sort of credit record that one 
establishes, or maintains, means a great 


deal to his or her future—has an im- 
portant bearing on it. The school is 
not only consulted when students apply 
for-credit, but, also, when they have to 
make bond, as well as when they apply 
for positions, insurance, etc. 

To make a long story short, it is 
more to the student’s interest to have 
or leave, a good record with the school, 
including a good record for paying his 
obligations, than it is with any one else 
in the world, because we are likely to 
be consulted more about him or her 
than any one else. It is nothing un- 
usual for us to receive inquiries about 
students who have been out of school 
ten or fifteen years—and sometimes 
even twenty-five or thirty years! 

I can’t help but believe that if pri- 
vate school owners can impress these 
facts sufficiently upon those who owe 
them money, students will certainly 
want to liquidate their obligations in a 
prompt, orderly fashion, in order that 
the school may be able to “speak as 
good a word” as possible for them 
when consulted about their record.— 
George A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Knowledge of Accounting Protects Investors 


A knowledge of accounting is necessary 
to cnable one to interpret the financial 
Statements of a business and to enable the 
investor to judge for himself the sound- 


ness of an investment with that business. 


MARCH, 1935 


I submit the following questions for the 
prospective investor. 

1. Is the company over-capitalized ? 

2. Is the amount of capital sufficient for the 
successful operation of the business? 

3. Are the amount and the character of the 
working capital adequate for its normal require- 
ments? 


4. 's ‘he company's investment in fixed assets 
commensurate with the nature of its business? 

5. Are any of the assets shown on its balance 
sheet the result of questionable appreciation in- 
flation ? 

_6. Are the intangible assets shown at a rela- 
tively high figure? If so has surplus been built 
up at their expense? 

7. Are the fixed assets being depreciated at a 
fair rate? 

8. If balance sheet shows investments in stocks 
or bonds of other companies, at what value are 
these securities shown; cost or market? 

9. Does it seem possible that with the amount 
of Preferred stock issued and the dividend rate 
thereon, the dividend payments can be met? 

10. If the dividend requirements on Preferred 
stock are heavy, will the business still have a 
potential earning power on its common stock? 

11. If bonds are offered, are they secured by 
first or subsequent mertgages? Does the earning 
power of the company seem adequate to cover 
interest requirements? 

12. Is the fair market value of the plant equal 
to the amount of mortgages placed thereon? Has 
a reliable appraisal been made of the plant? 

13. Has the company a good credit ratins? 

14. Are the officers’ salaries within reason con- 
sidering the size and condition of the business? 


15. What is the trend of the business? A com- 
parison of three or more years’ statements will 
indicate the trend of the progress of the company. 


16. Is the business of a seasonal nature? If 
so can a sideline be found for slack periods so 
that at least a good part of its fixed overhead 
can be earned? 

17. Are the financial statements prepared by 
reputable certified public accountants and do they 
convey sufficient information?—Ralph Richards, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 


* * * * 


Los Angeles Students 
Do Mailing Work 


The students in the Secretarial Divi- 
sion of the Commercial Department of 
Theodore Roosevelt Senior High School, 
Los Angeles have charge of the circula- 
tion of the Business Education Bulletin, 
the official monthly magazine of the 
Southern California Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


The students, under the direction of the 
secretarial Teachers, Mrs. Anna K 
Davidson and Miss Helen F. Connors, had 
the practical work of preparing the mail- 
ing list for this bulletin. The list in- 
cludes all the teachers in Southern Cali- 
fornia, in addition to the names of others 
in the- rest of the United States. Their 
assignment requires folding the bulletins, 
placing inserts, addressing envelopes, seg- 
regation into different mailing sections as 
three mailing requirements have to be 
observed, stamping with three different 
kinds of stamps and tieing into packages 
and mailing. 


They have also been assigned the pre- 
paring and mailing of publicity sheets, 
notices of meetings and programs for 
various professional school clubs and 
service organizations. A small fee is re- 
ceived for this work, the funds derived 
are used in the purchase of various types 
of equipment, late reference books and 
other instructive material which are not 
provided in the standard requirement list 
of the Board of Education. These various 
jobs are conducted in much the same man- 
ner and under the same requirements pre- 
vailing in the Addressing profession.— 
IV’. M. Ramsey, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


TIME: April 17, 18, 19 and 20 


PLACE: 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 


THEME: ‘‘Problems of the Modern Commercial Teacher’ 


Wednesday, April 17 
Arrangement of Exhibits. 
Business Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Thursday, April 18 


Registration all day, Sight-seeing, Shopping tours. 
Machine demonstrations at three o'clock in the 
Betsy Ross Room. 
Penmanship Exhibit in the Marine Suite through- 
out the convention, in charge of H. W. Patten, 
Philadelphia. 
7:30—9:30 P. M. 


Opening Meeting—Crystal Ball Room 
ddress of Welcome—Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address—Dr. George F. Zook, Director of Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
on ‘“Present-day Vital Classroom Problems of 
the High School Teacher.” 
10:00—12:00 P. M. 


Reception-dance in the Crystal Ball Room. 
Entertainment in the Franklin Room, 
Friday, April 19 
9:30 A, M. (sharp) 
General Session 

Address by Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, New York State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y., on “Vital Class- 
room Problems of the Business Teacher.” 

(This will be the keynote speech for the sectional 
conferences following the general meeting. In 
order to get the full benefit of the day’s pro- 
gram, every teacher attending the convention 
should be present at this session. Following 
Mr. Reed’s talk there will be a fifteen-minute 
period of discussion and an exchange of 


ideas. ) 
Report by Professor F. G. Nichols, Harvard 
School of Education, Cambridge, 


Graduate 
Mass., on the “Study on Standards.” 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
10:45 A. M.—12:15 P. M. 

“Problems in Teaching the Various 
Subjects.” 

(Following each talk there will be a fifteen-minute 
discussion period. This will afford an oppor- 
tunity for questions in regard to the topic under 
discussion and for a valuable exchange of ideas.) 

Bookkeeping Section 

Chairman—Ray Dower, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, High School, Wakefield, Mass. 

Speakers: 

John E. Canty, Bryant-Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, 1.—Methods that may be used 
successfully in a bookkeeping class for the 
development of character traits. 

Kelsey C. Atticks, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, High School, Brookline, Mass.—How 
first-year bookkeeping may be taught at a pre- 
vocational subject. 


Business 


Louis A. Rice 
President 


Laurence Van Horn, High School, Dover, N. J. 
ow to create a business-like atmosphere in 
the bookkeeping classroom so as to develop 
ideals and standards of business. 
Discussion Leader—George E. Hess, Head of 
Commercial Department, High School, Atlantic 
City, N. J 


Economic Geography Section 


Chairman—Z. Carleton Staples, Junior Master, 
Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Speakers: 

Walter E. Mansley, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—How to stimulate activity 
on the part of bye learner. 

Zoe A. Thralls, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion and Geography, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—How visual aids may be 


used effectively. 

Bernard <A. Shilt, Hutchinson High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—How to use the immediate 
experiences of pupils as problems of moti- 
vation. 

Discussion J.eader—Christopher Ryan, Central 
a, School of Business and Arts, New York, 


10:45 A. M.—12:15 P. M 
Jr. Business Training Section 
Chairman—Peter Agnew, Instructor in Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Speakers: 

Fred H. Riecke, Chairman, Commercial De- 
partment, South Side High School, Newark, 
N. ow to create a business-like atmos- 
phere in the classroom so as to develop ideals 
and standards of business. 

Carol J. Street, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—How the problem method 
of approach may be used successfully. 

M. R. Redman, Ogdensburg High School, Og- 
densburg, N. Y.—How to direct learning 
activities organized as projects. 

Discussion Leader—Charles E. Cook, Director of 

Business Education, N. Y, 


Office Practice Section 


Mrs. Frances Doub North, Western 

High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Speakers: 

Miss Mary Stuart, High School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Clyde E, Rowe, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—How to motivate the doing of 
learning exercises in a class in office practice. 

Mary Musgrove, Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Memorial 


Selling and Advertising Section 
Chairman—E. G. Purvis, Dean, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C. 
Speakers: 
H. W. Letts, Head of Commercial Department, 
figh School, Bridgeton, N. J.—How to 
develop character traits successfull 
Hayes L. Person, Senior High School, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. —How to provide actual experi- 
ence in the use of skills. 
el.—How to direct 
ized as projects. 
Discussion Leader—R. G. Walters, Director of 
Teacher Training and Personnel Officer, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pa. 


Shorthand Section 


Chairman—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
Education, School of 
New York, N. Y. 

Speakers: 

Mrs. Margaret Ely, Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College, Pittsburgh, Pa.—How to pro- 
vide for individual differences within a class 
group. 

George E. Mumford, Special Assistant, Board 
of Public Education, Philadelphia, Pa, —How 
to use improved techniques for review and 
drill purposes. 

Ann Brewington, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Factors determining difficulty in 
learning exercises to be used in direct method 
teaching. 

Discussion Leader—Dr. Walsh, Morris 
High School, New York, 


2:00—3:30 M. 
Commercial Arithmetic Section 


Chairman—E. E. Kent, Proprietor, Auburn Busi- 
ness School, Auburn, 


College, Wilmington, 
earning activities organ- 


Professor of 
New York 


Speakers: 

Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—How to correlate business arithmetic 
with other subjects. 

E. Richardson, Boys’ Vocational School, 
“Baltimore, Md.—Problems in teaching busi- 
ness arithmetic. 

Chester A. Neilson, High School, 
Mass.—-How to secure accuracy 
arithmetic. 

Discussion Leader—G. H. 

City. 


Lexington, 
in business 


Van Tuy!, New York 


Commercial Law Section 


Chairman—Thomas J. Milne, Head of Commercial 

Department, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Speakers: 

J. R. Boyle, Head of Commercial Department, 
Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J.— 
How to correlate instruction in commercial 
law with that of other subjects. 

ara Filiatreault, High School, East Or- 
ange, N. J.—How to stimulate the doing of 
learning exercises in commercial law by cre- 
ating a need. 

Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Mass.—Methods that may be used success- 
fully in a commercial law class in develop- 
ing character traits. 

Discussion Teader—Daniel L. High 

School, Dedham, Mass. 


Economics and Business 
Section 


Chairman—William H. Wythes, Principal, Wood- 
row Wilson Senior High School, Camden, N. J. 

Speakers: 

Mrs. Anna K. Rieser, Dickinson High School, 
foe City, N. J.—How to apply the prob- 
em method to the teaching of business organ- 
ization. 

F. Howard Strouse, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—How to develop social un- 
derstandings, attitudes and ideals in a class 
in economics. 

Percy E. Sackett, Strayer College of Account- 
ancy, Washington, D. C.—Providing experi- 
ence for students in economics and adapting 
instruction to community needs. 

Discussion Leaders—George B. Pontz, Supervisor 
of Business Education, Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. ;. William E. Haines, 
High School, Mount Holly, N. J. 


Keegan, 


Organization 


Penmanship Section 


Chairman—-Grover C. Greene, Principal of Pen- 
manship, Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Speakers: 

Harold J. Judson, Beacom College, Wilming- 
ton, Del.—How to stimulate self-activity on 
the part of the learner. 

M. Sherman, State Teachers College, West- 
‘chester, Pa.—Overcoming the objection to 
taking penmanship because of the so-called 
lack of need in this machine age. ; 

Bertha A. Connor, Director of Penmanship, 
Boston, Mass.—The function of handwriting 
in the educative process. 

Discussion Leader—Clarence L. McKelvie, State 

Teachers College, Westchester, Pa. 


Harry |. Good 
Secretary 
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Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention Program 


Transcription and Business English 
Section 

Chairman—Ralph S. Handy, Bryant-Stratton Col- 

Spea 

M. Mumford, Head of Normal De- 
partment, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, 
Mass.—How to use improved methods of 
measuring results of transcription. 
Dr. Robert R. Aurner, University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, Wis.—How to correlate instruction 
in business English and vocabulary building 
with that of transcription. 
Ethel A. oe Columbia University, New 
York, N. —How to provide for diagnosis 
of errors and how to interpret diagnosis in 
terms of need for supplementary instruction 
and drill. 

Discussion Leaders—Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, 
Director of Secretarial Studies, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass.; Katherine W. Ross, Mas- 
ter’s Assistant, Boston Clerical School Annex, 
Boston, Mass. 

Typewriting Section 

Chairman—Mrs, Frances Doub North, Western 

I School, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Teachers 
Columbia University, New York, N. 

How to provide for diagnosis of errors —n 
how to interpret diagnosis in terms of need 
for supplementary instruction and drill. 

E. Orrell Crap, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa.—How to stimulate 
learning by setting up standards of attainment 
in terms of both quantity and quality in type- 


Jane E, Clem, Head of Typewriting Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College. Whitewater, 
Wis.—How to provide for individual differ- 
ences within a class group. 

Discussion Leader—Dr. Charles H. Harrison, 

Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL SECTIONS 


Accounting Section 
Chairman—C. F. Gaugh, Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Mass. 
(Program is being arranged by Mr. Gaugh.) 


Secretarial Section 
Chairman—John G. Leach, Assistant Treasurer, 
Beacon College, Wilmington, Del. 
(Program is being arranged by Mr. Leach.) 
3:45—4:45 P. M. 
Question Box Session 


The purpose of this meeting is to afford an_op- 
portunity to those teachers who have questions 
regarding classroom problems. On_ Thursday 
and Friday at certain designated places there 
will be available forms on which questions may 
be written. These forms will then be deposited 
in the Question Box. On Friday afternoon 
these questions will be taken from the box 
and assorted by subjects and topics. In_ this 
session the questions as they are read will be 
answered by members of the audience or by a 
panel of “competent judges.” 


Arnold M. Lloyd 
Treasurer 


MARCH, 1935 


6:30 P. M. 
Annual Banquet—Crystal Ballroom 


Presentation ~ the Association Medal of Honor 
to Prof. F. Nichols, for his outstanding con- 
tributions : ‘the advancement of business edu- 
cation. 

Address: Douglas Malloch of Chicago, humorist 
and poet. 

9:30 P. M.—1:00 A. M. 


Dancing—Crystal Ballroom 


Tickets for the banquet may be secured at con- 
vention headquarters upon arrival at a cost of 
two dollars and fifty cents. 


Saturday, April 20 
9:30—11:00 A. M. 
DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


“Problems Related to Different Types of Business 
Education.’ 


Junior High School Section 


Chairman—Dr. Foster Loso, Thomas Jefferson 

High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Speakers: 

Clyde B. Edgeworth, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Baltimore, Md.—-What revisions 
are necessary in courses of study for the 
junior high school to meet changing business 
conditions ? 

Dr. Harold E. Warner, Principal, Hine Junior 

High School, Washington, D. C.—The place 
of the business arts in the junior high school. 

Samuel N. Zornow, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, New York.—How may the essen- 
tials of commercial arithmetic ‘be made a 
part of the junior business training course? 

Discussion Leader—Carroll Rankin, Special As- 
sistant to Principal, Gwynns Falls High School, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Senior High School Section 
Chairman—Dr. Theodore S. Rowland, Principal, 

Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Speakers: 

Dr. Benjamin Strumpf, James Monroe High 
School, New York, N. What should be 
the basis for the selection or the rejection 
of pupils for a vocational commercial educa- 
tion program ? 

Elwood Calhoun, Principal, Simon Gratz 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa.—To what ex- 
tent should specialization be provided in 2 
commercial program in a senior high school? 

Martin Mendel, Director of High School Organ- 
ization, New York, N. Y.—What is a work- 
able plan for handling student finances? 

Discussion Leader—J. Francis Gallagher, Director, 

Department of Business Education, Battin High 

School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Small Comprehensive High School Section 


Speakers: 

Earl Webb, Head of Commercial Department, 
High School, North Attleboro, Mass.—What 
provisions can be made in a small high school 
for individual differences in pupils taking 
the commercial program? 

Den Mitchell, High School, Waltham, Mass.— 
How may the commercial "teacher inthe small 
high school establish contacts with the busi- 
ness community? 

Bradley Van Brunt, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, High School, Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J.—Is every small high school justified in 
offering some business education? 


Guidance and Placement Section 


Chairman—Lloyd H. Jacobs, Head of Commercial 
Department, Morristown High School, Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Speakers: 

Charles M. Smith, Director of Guidance and 
Placement, Board of Education, New York, 
N. Y.—What is a desirable plan. of organ- 
ization of a program of guidance in business 
education? 

Edith D. Gwinn, Special Assistant, Junior Em- 
ployment Service, Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—What is a desirable plan for 
the organization of a placement bureau for 
commercial graduates? 

Henrietta S. Pollock, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.—How may a survey 
be made to determine available commercial 
possibilities or types of positions in a given 
community? 

Discussion Leader—Miss Anna T. Burr, Prin- 
cipal, Bordentown High School, Bordentown, 


aN. Je 


Heads of Departments Section 


Speakers: 
J. Leslie Bowling, Head of Commercial Depart- 


= 


ment, Strayer College, Washington, D. C.— 
_ Discovering the lack of aptitudes. 

. G. Hill, Head of Department of Commerce, 
* State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.—The 
difficulties in preparing a commercial curricu- 
lum for a small high school. 

Jane Church, Head of Secretarial Department, 
Toledo College, Toledo, Ohio.—What devices 
may be used by the head of a department 
for the improvement of instruction in junior 
business training? 

Discussion Leader—Walter E. Leidner, Depart- 
ment of Business Technique, High School of 

Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


Adult Education Section 


Chairman—Alexander S. Massell, Principal, Cen- 
tral School of Business and Arts, New York, 


Speakers: 

Hoffman, West Philadelphia High 
School, West Philadelphia, Pa.—How can 
courses of instruction be organized to meet 
and to hold the interest of employed office 
and store workers? 

Dr. Elmer E. Spanabel, Principal, Fifth Ave- 
nue Evening High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.- 
Should the standards which the evening school 
sets up for the skill subjects be different 
from the standards of the day school? How 
much different? 

Discussion Leader—Prof. Atlee L. Percy, Director 
of Commercial Education, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Teacher-Training Section 

Chairman—Dr. William R. Odell, Teachers — 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. 

Speakers: 

Frances B. Bowers, Director, Commercial _Edu- 
cation Department, Temple University, Phila- 
dciphia, Pa.—What should be the scope of 
a methods course in business subjects? 

Dr. J. H. Dodd, Head of Department of Com- 
merce, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va.—What is a desirable plan for the 
supervision of | practice _teaching by the 
teacher-training institution? 

G. G. Hill, Director, Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.—Is the 
demonstration high school a necessary adjunct 
of the commercial teacher-training institution? 

Discussion Leader—Edith M. Winchester, Hea 
of Department of Secretarial Studies, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL SECTIONS 
Accounting Section 


Chairman—Warren C. Lane, Becker College, 

Worcester, Mass. 

Secretarial Section 

Chairman—Sadie L. Ziegler, Secretary, Rider Col- 

lege, Trenton, N. 

Private School Executives’ Section 
Chairman—E. J. Donoho, Strayer College, Balti- 

more, id. 

A. 


11:15 A.M. . 
Business Meeting. Drawing of prizes. 


Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney 
Vice-President 
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“THE FRIENDLY CITY’’ 


Philadelphia has played an important 
role in the development of our nation 
from 1682, when it was founded by 
William Penn, down to the present time. 
It has an unsurpassed historical back- 
ground. The program for the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association Con- 
vention is planned so that time will be 
provided for visits to many of the places 
of great historical importance. 

Among the many places of interest are: 


POINTS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


City Hatt—Covering an entire city block, City 
Hall lies at the intersection of Broad and 
Market Streets. The tower of the building is 
547 feet 11% inches high, with a clock tace 
more than 20 feet in diameter. It is sur- 
mounted by a gigantic statue of William Penn. 
The building houses the municipal offices. The 
tower, which gives an excellent view of the city, 
is open to visitors from 9 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. 
each day (except Sundays) and 9 to 11.30 
A.M. on Saturdays. 

LeacuE Istanp Navy Yarp—Located at, the ex- 
treme southern end of Broad Street, the Navy 
Yard is open to visitors daily from 9 A.M. to 
4 P.M. It contains the largest naval aircraft 
factory in the world. Warships of every type 
can be seen. To visit on Saturdays or Sundays 
a pass must be obtained from the Commandant. 

Masonic TEMpLE-——Located at Broad and Filbert 
Streets, this home of Masonry in Philadelphia 
is open to the public and bas a splendid dis- 
play of historic interest. Here are located 
offices of Pennsylvania Grand Lodge. At 10.30 
A.M., 11.30 A.M., P.M. and 2 P.M. on 
weekdays and 10 A.M. and 11 A.M. on Satur- 
days, there are guides to show visitors around, 

FarrMouUNT Park comprises more than 3,000 acres 
along the Schulykill River and is the largest 
natural park, entirely within the limits of 
any city, in the world. The southern end is 
at Callowhill Street Bridge. The Park extends 
on both sides of the Schuylkill to and including 
the Wissahickon Creek. The Park may be 
reached by innumerable trolley lines. 

Zoo.ocicaL GarpENS—Located at the western end 
of the Girard Avenue Bridge. The grounds are 
extensive, and the exhibits among the most com- 
plete in the world. Open, Winter, 9 A.M. to 
5 P.M., Summer, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M, Admission 
—Children, from 5 to 12 years, 15c. Under 5 
years of age no admission charged. Adults, 25c. 

Tue First Bank of the United States was 
chartered by Congress in 1791. The original 
building is on Chestnut Street west of Third. 
variuM—Located just north of Spring Garden 

— on the east ead of the Schuylkill River 
is the Aquarium, which contains live marine 
specimens from all parts of the world. Open 
9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. weekdays; 9 A.M. to 
5 P.M. on Sundays. Admission free. 


Courtesy C and Exbsb Bureau 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerc 
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ParKway—No other city, save Paris, has built 
such a beautiful Parkway as has Philadelphia. 
It begins at the heart of the city, at City Hall, 
and extends in a northwesterly direction for 
more than a mile to the entrance to Fairmount 
Park at Twenty-fifth and Spring Garden Streets. 
It now contains many noteworthy public and 
business structures, such as the Art Gallery, 
the Public Library, the Rodin Museum, Board 
of Education Administration Building, Academy 
of Natural Sciences, The Cathedral and the 
Benjamin Franklin Memorial, and Franklin 
Institute Museum, containing the Fels Plane- 
tarium, and other structures devoted to munici- 
pal service and the arts and sciences, 

Grant’s Capin—At the eastern end of Girard 
Avenue Bridge in Fairmount Park stands the 
log hut occupied by General U. S. Grant during 
the Battle of the Wilderness in the Civil War. 

Unirep States Mint—Located at Sixteenth and 
Spring Garden Streets. Open to visitors only 
by special arrangement. 


HISTORIC PHILADELPHIA 


INDEPENDENCE Hatt—In which the Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution of United States 
were signed, and in which reposes the Liberty 
Bell, is located at Sixth and Chestnut Streets. 
It is open from 8.45 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. every 
day, including Sundays. 

INDEPENDENCE SgQvuare—Located between Fifth 
and Sixth, Chestnut and Walnut Streets. 
Bett is housed in Independence 

all. 

Carpenters’ Hatt—Meeting place of First Con- 
tinental Congress, located at head of small 
court running south from Chestnut Street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth Streets. Open 9 
A.M. to 4 P.M., except Sundays. 

GRAVE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—In Christ Church 
Cemetery, at Fifth and Arch Streets. 

Betsy Ross House—In which first American Flag 
was made, is at 239 Arch Street. Open 9 
erm 5 P.M., daily; Sundays, 11 A.M. to 


Curist Cuurcu—Place of worship of Revolution- 
ary heroes, and in whose graveyard lie buried 
Robert Morris, Dr. Benjamin Rush and signers 
of Declaration of Independence and _ military 
leaders of Revolution, is on Second Street, be- 
tween Market and Arch Streets. Open 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. every day, including Sundays. 

Penn’s Houset—Originally located in 
old city, and built in 1683, is now in Fairmount 
Park, just north of Girard Avenue and west 
of  Thirty-fourth Street. Open Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Sundays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. 

Benepict ARNOLD Mansion—‘‘Mount Pleasant” 
once occupied by Arnold and his beautiful wife, 
the famed Peggy Shippen, and built in 1761, is 
located in Fairmount Park on East River Drive. 
Open Mondays, Wednesdays, Saturdays. 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M. Sundays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. 

Sr. Georce’s Mernopist Episcopar Cuurcu— 
Fourth Street at Delaware River Bridge. Old- 
= Episcopal Church Edifice in the 

orld. yen every day but Thursdays 
9 A.M. oa PM. J 

BartraM’s Garpen——Which is now a public park, 
situated between south Fifty-third and south 
Fifty-fourth Streets, Eastwick Avenue and 
Schulykill River, established in Colonial days, 
the home of America’s greatest natural botan- 
ist. This is a very interesting place to visit. 
Open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, except Sundays. 

SwepEes Cuurcu—Oldest church in city, built 
by early settlers, in 1700, at Swanson Street, 
helow Christian. Open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. every 


lay. 

Tue Ovvest Bank Burtpinc 1n AMERICA—And 
the home of the first United States bank is 
located on Third Street below Chestnut. It 
was built in 1795, 

St. Josrpn’s Roman Cuurcu-—Fourth 
and Willing’s Alley, was founded February 22, 
1732, This was the first Catholic Church in 
Philadelphia. The church is open from 6 A.M 
to 9 P.M. daily. sone 

Str. Mary’s Cuvurcu—Fourth Street near Locust 
Street. This was the original Roman Catholic 
Cathedral and was built in 1763. 

Penn Treaty Park—Located at Columbia Ave- 
nue and the Delaware River in the northeast 
section of the city is Penn Treaty Park, mark- 
ing the spot where William Penn, founder of 
_ Philadelphia, signed his treaty with the Indians. 
ALLEY Force—Lyiny fifteen’ miles outside of 
Philadelphia, | reached by fine motor roads and 
by the Reading Railroad, Valley Forge is one 
of America’s patriotic shrines, Here Wash- 
ington encamped during the winter of 1777- 
1778 with the Continental troops. Washing- 
ton’s headquarters are preserved and the vari- 
©us points of interest are marked, 


Concress Hatt is located at the northwest cor- 
ner of Independence Square, adjoining Inde- 
vendence Hall. he first Congress of the 
Jnited States was held in this building. The 
earliest National Laws were also enacted here. 
In this building Washington was inaugurated 
for his second term. This also was the seat of 
Congress from December 6, 1790, until 1800. 
Open 8.45 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. every day, except 
Sundays. 


Epcar ALLEN Por Howse is located on the north 
side of Brandywine Street near Seventh Street, 
This is where the famous writer wrote The 
Gold Bug, The Murders in_the Rue Morgue, 
The Raven and The Black Cat. 


Tue Famous Cuew Hovse, at Germantown Ave- 
nue and Johnson Street, Germantown, is where 
the British soldiers with Colonel | Musgrave 
took refuge. This old house was built in 1760 
by Benjamin Chew and_ is still occupied by 
descendants of the original family. It was 
the storm center of the battle of Germantown 
ani the old mansion still bears the marks of 
cannon balls and bullets. 


Srenton—Eighteenth Street above Courtland. A 
mansion erected in 1728. One of the finest 
remaining examples of Colonial residences. 


Site oF THE First Paper Mitit—The site of the 
first paper mill in America, built in 1690 by 
William Rittenhouse, is marked 7 the house, 
built in 1707, now facing Lincoln Drive at 
Rittenhouse Street. 


Tue Joun Mogton MEMORIAL Buitpinc—‘“Dedi- 
cated to patriotic service.” The only Museum 
of its kind in the country. Collection of manu- 
scripts of Morton, Jennifer, Carrol, and_ other 
Founders; collection of paintings and_ historic 
exhibits, showing contributions of citizens of 
Swedish origin to American progress «during 
300 years. Open from 9 A.M, to 12 Noon, 
2 P.M. to 5 P.M. every day, including Sun- 
days. Nineteenth and Pattison Avenue, I.cague 
Island Park. Take street car route No. 20 to 
Pattison Avenue. 


BeLmont Mansion—Standing in West Fairmount 
Park, this is one of the most notable of Colonial 
mansions; built in 1742. Open 10 A.M. to 
8 P.M. every day, including Sundays. 

STRAWBERRY Mansion—At the Thirty-third and 
Dauphin Streets entrance to Fairmount Park. 
Restored and furnished to look as it did when 
built in 1798. Open to the public from 1 
A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, including Sundays. 
Admission, twenty-five cents. 

Morris Avenue below 
School Lane. Fine old Colonial mansion, built 
in 1772. Washington lived here in 1793-1794. 

Historrcat Society—5214_ Ger- 
mantown Avenue. Open every day from 2 
P.M. to 5 P.M. ; 

Memortat Hatt—Post 2, G. A. R.—667 North 
Twelfth Street—contains interesting collection 
of Civil War relics. Open to the public daily 
(except Sundays) 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. Closed 
on Saturdays during Summer. 


Courtesy Ci ions and Exhibiti 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
BETSY ROSS HOUSE 
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ARE YOU PLANNING ON 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Harvard University Summer School 
July 2 to August 10 


Principles of Vocational Education—Thorough consideration of funda- 
mental — sles which underlie all vocational training, with an 
appraisal of the present situation in this field of education, and its 
outlock for the future. For all who are interested in vocational 
training on any level, 


Principles of High School Commercial Education—Application of the 
pri inciples of vocational education to high school business training 
in an attempt to appraise present curricula and to set up a sound 
program for the secondary school. For all who are interested in 
commercial education on this level. 


Improvement of Instruction in Commercial Skill Subjeets—A_ course 
in those methods of teaching which are common to all skill sub- 
jects, with a thorough consideration of newer teaching plans in 
relation to the teaching of commercial subjects—Dalton —_ 
Projects. Job-Sheets, Socialized Recitation, Conference Plan, Indi- 
vidual Instruction, Supervised Study, etc., will receive attention. 
For teachers of vocational bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
machine clerical practice, and non-machine office practice. 


For further information address Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1935 SUMMER SESSION 
Six-Week Program 


Courses in Business Education include Principles and Problems of 
Office Practice, Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Business Training, Tests and Measurements 
in Kbusiness Education, Business Life in New York City, Research 
Studies in Business Education, Administration of Business Educa- 
tion, Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, and Economics, 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing, and Demonstration Class in Typewriting. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance 
with the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in commerce 
subject-matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, 
teachers college and normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 
Monday, July 8 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


A course in Principles of Business Education is to be ag in the 
Intersession, which extends from June 10 to July 5, 1935. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 


Actual Training and Methods. Gregg Shorthand for 
Secretarial Practice, Law Practice and Court Reporting, 
Walton- Maclean Typewriting, Accounting. 

Director: Lola Maclean, Trainer of 175-200 wpm 
Shorthand Writers; Author Walton-Maclean Type- 
writing Procedure and Practice. 


For Syllabus write R. J. Maclean, Pres., 19 Clifford, Detroit, Mich. 
DCC ly for grad of four-year colleges and high schools. 


SUMMER IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


A varied offering of undergraduate and graduate 
courses in commerce, education, and economics. 
Professional courses and lectures by Professors Paul 
S. Lomax, Ann Brewington, Earl Barnhart, Ernest A. 
Zelliot, and others. 

Opportunity to Attend N. E. A. Convention July 1-6 
Mid-West Business Education Conference June 28-29 
Two Terms: June 17-July 24; July 24-Aug. 28 
Bulletins on Request 
UNIVERSITY of DENVER SCHOOL of COMMERCE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 1 to August 9, 1935 
The ultimate in progressive, practical 
methods of teaching shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, accounting, and secretarial subjects. 
Write today for bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER SESSION 


For Commercial Teachers 
June 18 to August 16 

Hundreds of leading commercial teachers and school executives 
have availed themselves of the many advantages of Rider Summer 
Sessions, with the opportunity of procuring State- authorized degrees 
in commercial education. 

Economical, efficient methods. Able faculty. Excellent living con- 
ditions. Recreational activities. Free placement service. 


Credits evaluated on request 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1855 Trenton, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 10, 1935 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, 
Occupational Guidance in Commercial Education, The Teaching of 
High School Economics, Methods of Teaching Commercial Geogra- 
phy, The Commercial Geography Course in Secondary Schools, The 
Teaching of Elementary Business Training, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, The Teaching of Advanced Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Typewriting, 
Elementary Gregg Shorthand, and Elementary Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Courses for twelve weeks (early June to late August) 
for graduate and undergraduate students. 

For complete information, address 
Director, Summer Sessions 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MARCH, 1935 
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WHAT TEACHERS SAY ABOUT 
APPLIED 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


By SoRelle and Gregg 


Enthusiastic! Will adopt for next semester. 


Applied Secretarial Practice sells itself to my 
students, 


The most practical, up-to-date, worth-while 
book of its kind. 


Your new book Applied Secretarial Practice 
is a world-beater, 


The most comprehensive and most teachable 
book I have examined. 


This book will go in here as soon as a class 
can be organized. 


I can hardly wait until next semester to begin 
using this new book. 


Much superior to your old text and away 
ahead of anything else on the market. 


The best book you have ever produced. It 
is valuable for either high school or college 
student. 


Every business college student should have 
this book. It is the most interesting text I 
have ever used, 


It does for my class the hundreds of things 
that I have heretofore had to do myself. I 
can readily endorse its clear-cut handling of 
all business problems covered. And isn’t it 
an attractive looking book! Not a bit school- 
bookish!! 


These are just a few comments recently re- 

ceived from Secretarial Practice teachers. 

Names and addresses will be supplied on 
request. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto @ London @ Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


TYPING RHYTHM 
EASILY 
TAUGHT 


Results of four years’ 

experimentation at the 

University of Washing- 
ton demonstrate the 
importance of 
RHYTHM in teach- 
ing typewriting es- 
pecially with begin. 
ning classes. 


The DVORAK 
TYPE-PACER 


beats an even rate in a pleasant but penetrating tone—is easily 
adjusted to definitely known rates by five word steps from 10 to 
75 words per minute—frees the teacher for individual instruction 
—supersedes other rhythm devices in the typewriting classroom. 
(See Journal of Business Education, February 1935, pp. 19-20) 


Complete with directions, wall plug cord, 110v, AC or DC dur- 
able electric motor—weight 12 Ibs.—$27.50. Fully guaranteed, 


Further information upon request. 


TORKA BROTHERS 


3223 Western Avenue Seattle, Washington 


Are YOU 


teaching these topics in your 
BOOKKEEPING COURSE? 


Personal record-keeping 
Family record-keeping 
Budgeting 
Income tax information 
Training for community service 
Vocabulary building 
Guidance 
Record-keeping for professional men 
Investment information 
Vocational bookkeeping 


The new seventeenth edition of 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
will enable you to incorporate these topics 
into your course. Use this new book to make 
ved course more practical and more com- 
plete. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


National Council of Business Education 


The winter meeting of the National 
Council of Business Education was held 
at the Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City on 
February 23. This date was selected be- 
cause the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions, a 
member association of the Council, was 
holding its meetings at that time. 

At an enjoyable dinner meeting, Dr. 
A. B. Meredith, of New York University, 
spoke on “Some Problems of Education 
in the Next Decade.” 

Reports of standing committees were re- 
ceived as follows: Committee on Publica- 
tions, L. A. Rice, Director of Commercial 
Education, New Jersey; Committee on 
Teacher Helps, Imogene L. Pilcher, Lin- 
coln High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Com- 
mittecs on Policies for the National Coun- 
cil of Business Education, F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University. 

In the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, New York University; Vice- 
President, Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Secretary, Helen Reynolds, 
Ohio University; Treasurer, Albert E. 


Bullock, City Director of Business Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax 


It was decided that the next meeting of 
the Council would be held in Denver on 
July 1, at the time of the meeting of the 
i of Business Education of the 


—Helen Reynolds, Secretary. 


National Association of Commercial Teacher- 


Training Institutions 


The eighth annual convention of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions was held at 
the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic City on 
February 23. Dr. William R. Odell, 
President of the association, presided at 
the meetings. 

The morning session was devoted to 
a consideration of the commercial teach- 
er-training program as suggested by Pro- 
fessor Nichols’ committee at Cleveland. 
Reports were presented from various 
viewpoints as follows: 

a. From the viewpoint of rural area teacher- 
training institutions. 

Report presented by R. G. Walters, sum- 

marizing the comments of Professors An- 

druss, Ash, Atkinson, Blackstone, Carlson, 

Carlos C. Crawford, Dodd, G. . ill, 

Kyker, Noel, Nulty, Rierson, and York. 

b. From the viewpoint of city teacher-training 
institutions. 

Report presented by Miss Frances B. Bow- 

ers, summarizing the comments of Profes- 

sors Einolf, Haynes, Luvicy Hill, Lessen- 
berry, Percy, Shields, Tonne, Tyrrell, Win- 
chester, Zelliot, and Miss Helen Frankland. 

c. From the viewpoint of city and state direc- 
tors of commercial education. 

Report presented by John G. Kirk, summar- 

izing the comments ‘of Messrs. Altholz, 

Barnhart, Bullock, Cook, Edgeworth, Gar- 

butt, Good, Goodfellow, Kibby, Reed, Rice, 

and’ Slinker. 


At the luncheon meeting Professor 
William C. Bagley, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, spoke on “The 
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Problem of Developing Teacher- Training 

Programs in New Fields.” 

The following Research Commission 
reports were presented at the afternoon 
session: 

a. Presentation of the committee report, “Re- 
searches in Business Education with Refer- 
ence to Teacher Training’”—Professor E. G 
Blackstone, University of Iowa, chairman. 

b. Presention of the committee report, 
“Practices and Problems in Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institution’ — Professor 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, chairman. 

c. Summary of the committee report, ‘Prac- 
tices and Problems in Secondary School 
Business Training’’—Professor F. G. Nich- 
ols, Harvard University, chairman, 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, outlined the plans for continu- 
ing the work of the Research Commis- 
sion. 

The convention closed with a business 
meeting, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President, — G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City Pa. 

Vice-President, F. G. Nichols, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Secretary, E. H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College. 

Treasurer, Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater State 
Teachers College. 

Members of the Executive Commission: Frances 
C. Bowers, Temple University ; . Haynes, 
University of Southern California. 


Two Important Events 
in Rumania 


With great solemnity there were com- 
memorated at Bucarest two events of 
main importance in connection with the 
business education in Rumania. 

1. Seventy years of existence of the 
first commercial school, which was cre- 
ated in December, 1864, by a bill which 
authorized the organizing of business edu- 
cation by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

2. Twenty-five years of existence of 
the first magazine on bookkeeping and 
business: Revista Generala de Comert si 
Contabilitate. 

At the same time there took place the 
first national convention of the teachers 
of commercial schools. 

In the convention a new organization 
of the commercial schools was discussed 
in the sense of developing a study of the 
history of mankind, Rumanian corre- 
spondence and literature, elements of 
logic and psychology, business organiza- 
tion, some music, sports, and much steno- 
typewriting. At the same time it was 
recommended that there should be main- 
tained a close collaboration with the prac- 
tice of business. As regards the teachers, 
it was required that there should be a 
special training in pedagogy and a close 
contact with the real life of business in 
order to infiltrate a business atmosphere 
into the school—Dr. Draganescu-Brates, 
Rumanian Correspondent, The Journal 
of Business Education. 


* * 


Pennsylvania 


William C. Forney, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, presided 
over the meeting of the commercial sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in Harrisburg on December 
28. Louis Leslie of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, and John G. Kirk, director 
of commercial education, Philadelphia, 
were the speakers. 

R. G. Walters, director of teacher train- 
ing and personnel officer of Grove City 
College, Grove City, was elected presi- 
dent for 1935. The other new officers 
are: vice president, Howard S. Light, 
Technical High School Scranton;  sec- 
retary, Elizabeth H. Gintzer, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg. 


* * * 
Louisiana 


Professor Paul A. Carlson of White- 
water State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, and Professor Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University, New 
York City, were the speakers at the win- 
ter meeting of the commercial section of 
the Louisiana Teachers Association. Pro- 
fessor Carlson also appeared on the gen- 
eral program of the convention. 

Noble B. Morrison, head of the depart- 
ment of commerce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, was elected president 
of the association. The other new officers 
are as follows: vice president, Fred Kol- 
man, Samuel J. Peters High School, New 
Orleans; secretary, Mercedes Lion, High 
School, Slidell. 
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BOOKKEEPING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Training 
To interpret and 
use business records 


Function 


of the Course 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


by Altholz and Klein 
WHAT THE COURSE PROVIDES 


A textbook for each year for student’s 
use. 


A syllabus for each book which outlines 
the course by weeks. 


A teacher’s handbook which provides 
teaching aids, and complete solutions. 


Outfits for student’s use where outfits 
are desired. 


Objective tests. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


NEW YORK 
76 Ninth Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
149 New Montgomery St. 


DALLAS 
2500 Prairie Ave. 312 Santa Fe Bldg. 


= 


| 
“HANDY TEXTBOOK ” 


“READABLE ” 


TODAY'S 


REQUIREMENTS 


in business arithmetic are met by 


VAN TUYL’S PRACTICAL 
Brief Course, List price, $1.00 
Enlarged Course, List price, $1.20 


These books lay their chief emphasis on the fundamen- 
tal principles and provide training that leads to ac- 
curacy and facility. They reflect the advice of many 
business men concerning customs and problems in 
their own experience. 

They present the new topics and features demanded by 
progressive business schools: for example, special 
drill exercises; abundance of both oral and written 
work; the interchangeable treatment of common and 
decimal fractions; reconciling of bank balances; 
graphs; trade discount; problems in foreign ex- 
change; freight rates, ete., ete. 


Van Tuyl’s Workbook in Practical Arithmetic 
(May be used with any text or for review) $0.40 


Besides the 66 lessons which give thorough drill in 
those calculations most needed, this Workbook pre- 
sents an original feature, “A Business Narrative,” 
which shows the various duties of secretarial work. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Boston 


ARITHMETICS 


“OUTSTANDING ” 


4 


SOCIAL—BUSINESS EDUCATION 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


by Herbert A., and M. Henriette Tonne 


A Key to the Reorganization and Development of Consumer 
Education for Business in Our Changing High School. 
288 pages. $2.40 


tbook 
ly tex’ 
clerk in a store or any 


a 

is as educative (and infinitely more 

useful) to study the social i as it is to go 

through most of the poe Mon that fill the high- soheal course. 

This book describes the substance and procedures of a curriculum 

of social- business in junior and senior high school.’’—William 
McAndrew in ‘School and Society.’ 


“This volume is readable and full of st 


all individuals interested in the teaching of e social studies 
rofessor Tonne has dared to bring 


and business subjec 
together the allied fields of social studies and business subjects 
whose relationship have ees been one of absolute divorce or 
rriage.”’—S. Howard Patterson, 
Professoyv and Chairman of the Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

“It is predicted that this book will usher in a changing em- 
hasis, at least in certain types of schools where business sub- 
ects are not offered. Every person interested in business educa- 
tion should certainly procure a copy of this cuseeaeerns contri- 
bution to the literature in the field.’’—Benjamin R. Haynes, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Commerce and Education, University of South- 
em California. 2 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKSTORE 
Washington Square East New York, N. Y. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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Colorado Welcomes Commercial Teachers 


The 1935 Summer Session of the Na- 
tional Education Association is scheduled 
to be held in Denver the week beginning 
June 30. The Department of Business 
Education programs, under the direction 
of President M. E. Studebaker, come on 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons, July 
1 and 2. Immediately preceding these 
meetings, the University of Denver School 
of Commerce has arranged to sponsor a 
regional business education conference, on 
June 28 and 29. An article about this 
conference appeared in the February 
number of this Journal. 

These meetings will, for many teach- 
ers, be the start of an interesting vaca- 
tion in Colorado. For Denver is the heart 
of a great vacation land. 

Two national parks are located in Col- 
orado. The Rocky Mountain National 
Park, of which Estes Park is perhaps 
the best known spot, is only 90 miles from 
Denver. A one-day motor trip takes the 
traveler through Estes Park via magnifi- 
cent canons, Grand Lake, with its 
“highest yacht club of the world.” and 
two continental divides. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver is 
the Colorado Springs region, famous for 
Pike’s Peak and the Garden of the Gods. 
From Colorado Springs, the motorist 


may drive by way of scenic Corley high- 
way or Ute Pass to Cripple Creek, the 
one-time famous mining center of the 
State. 

If a longer motor trip is desired, the 
convention goer may wish to drive to 
the Mesa Verde, land of the Aztecs, 


in southwestern Colorado. Here, the 
homes of the Cliff Dwellers of two thou- 
sand years ago may be entered. The 
country offers no more magnificent scen- 
ery than that which may be seen on the 
trip to this mesa. The world-famous 
million-dollar highway is part of the 
route. 

Denver is only 12 miles from the 
mountain range. Within easy access of 
the city are innumerable trips through 


rock-walled canons to emerald lakes 
sparkling on top of the world and to the 
summits of peaks looking down on the 
clouds. In less than a day one may drive 
from Denver to the summit of Mount 
Evans, 14,300 feet above sea level, and 
return. The ardent motorist will drive 
up to see the sunrise from the summit, 
bringing a frying pan, bacon, and coffee 
pot along, for breakfast on the shore of 
Echo Lake. 

Denver, itself, maintains a system of 
mountain parks. A seventy-five mile mo- 
tor trip through these areas provided by 
the city, includes the trip over Lookout 
Mountain, Genesee Mountain through 
Evergreen, and down the new Bear 
Creek road. Roads throughout these 
parks are oiled. 

Throughout the entire state are moun- 
tain hotels and camps which offer the 
traveler either luxury or rustic comfort, 
according to taste and purse, and the cer- 
tainty of nights of cool and restful 
sleep. 

Denver, as a metropolitan center, of- 
fers the tourist many points of interest, 
up-to-date department stores, excellent 
hotels, fine eating places, the best of show 
houses, golf courses, and any desired 
service at prices that will compare favor- 


Denver, Colorado 


ably with those of any city. It has a 
fine public school system, with some sev- 
enty different buildings, including five 
senior high schools. Institutions of higher 
learning are represented by the Universit: 
of Denver, with its various divisions, 
Colorado Womans (Junior) College, 
Regis College, Loretta Heights College, 
and Bellevue College. 

Attractive illustrated literature describ- 
ing all points of interest may be obtained 
from the Convention Bureau, Denver. 
If they prefer, business teachers inter- 
ested in attending the meetings or in 
spending their vacation in Colorado may 
direct their inquiries to Ernest A. Zelliot, 
School of Commerce, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado. 


Tri-State Association To Meet 


The Spring Meeting of Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be 
held in Pittsburgh Friday evening, April 
3, and Saturday, April 6. This associa- 
tion draws its membership from Ohio, 
West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 
and usually has an attendance of from 
five to six hundred at its meetings. 

_ The program arranged for the meeting 
is as follows: 

Friday, April 5 
5:30 Exhibitor’s and Advertisers Luncheon, 


Webster Hall 
8:00 Reception and Annual Convention Party, 
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Duffs-Iron City College—-Dancing and 
Games. 
Saturday, April 6 
9:30 Music 
Address of Welcome 
Business Meeting 
Address: ‘Current Issues in Commercial 
Education,’’ Dr. W. R. Ode 
Address: Cameron Beck 
1:00 Luncheon—Webster Hall 
Toastmaster: Dr, J. Freeman Guy, First 
Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address: “Vocation vs. Vacation,” Dr. 
Bernard C. Clausen 
For further particulars regarding the 
meeting, address Miss Clarissa Hills, Sec- 
retary, Johnstown High School, John- 
town, Pa. 


lowa Conference Program 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone announces the fol- 
lowing program for the Seventh Research 
Conference on Commercial Education, of 
the University of Iowa, which will be 
held at. Iowa City, on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 12 and 13: 


Friday Morning, April 12, 9:00 O'clock 
Senate Chamber, Old Capitol 


“The Need for Formal Education for Persons 
Conducting Small Business Enterprises,” Dr. 
P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

“Social Business Subjects in the Secondary 
Curriculum,” L. L. Jones, Berea, Ohio 
“A Program of Publicity for Business Edu- 
cation,” C. T. Yerian, University of Iowa 
Informal Luncheon, Iowa Memorial Union 
Friday Afternoon, April 12, 2:00 O'clock 
“Some Recent Experiments in Commercial Edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota,” Pro- 
fessor E. G. Eriksen, University of Minnesota 
“The Number of Repetitions Necessary to Learn 
Certain Business Forms in Bookkeeping,” 
Wm. H. Hartley, Boone, Iowa 
“Non-vocational Values of Bookkeeping.’ Inez 
Ray Wells, Delta State Teachers College, 

Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Friday Evening, April 12, 6:30 P. M. 
River Room, Iowa Memorial Union 
Convention Dinner under Auspices of Pi 

Omega Pi. 

Saturday Morning, April 13, 9:00 O'clock 

“Procedures for Determining Secretarial Duties 
in a Course for College Students,” Ann 
Brewington, Assistant Professor, University 
of Chicago 

“A Study of the Problems of Teachers of 
Typing,” Freda Bruns, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo. 

“Rhythm and Patternism in Typewriting,”’’ W. 
R. Odell, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Saturday Afternoon, April 13, 2:00 O'clock 

“The Development of the Simplified Typewriter 
Keyboard,”” Dr. August Dvorak, University 
of Washington 

“Placement for Commercial Graduates,’ Marie 
Jessa, Pekin, Ill. 

“Commercial Education in the Junior College,” 
Dr. H. G. Shields, University of Chicago. 


” 


* * * 


Journalism Institute 
At Denver 


The first Institute of Vitalized School 
Journalism, sponsored by the National 
Education Association, will be conducted 
at the University of Denver this summer. 
Classes will be held the first term of the 
Summer School, from June 17 to July 24. 
The institute will be under the direction 
of C. C. Harvey, Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Student 
Fditors. In addition to the classroom 
instruction in news writing, style, and 
make-up, special courses will be held for 
teachers of journalism and directors of 
school publications. Conference sessions 
on journalism will be held in connection 
with the National Convention of the 
National Education Association, which 
will meet in Denver from June 30 to 
July 24. 


* * * 


Alpha lota Plans Convention 


The four days, July 6-9, have been 
chosen for the 1935 National Convention 
of Alpha Iota Sorority. This fifth annual 
meeting will be held in Salt Lake City, 
with headquarters at Hotel Utah. 

Mrs. E. Flandro, Secretary of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Utah, has been appointed General Chair- 
man for the Convention. Local hostesses 
will be members of Alpha Theta chapter 
of Alpha Iota at the L. D. S. Business 
College and Salt Lake City alumnae. 
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Teach Business the 
Business-like Way— 


Keep the subject alive—interesting every 
minute—through the use of a text that 
constantly kindles student enthusiasm. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


By Cuartes H. Lancer, Pu.B., C.P.A. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE puts the student 
right into business—it conducts him into its various 
channels in a definite, absorbing manner. It is far more 
than simply a-set of office forms and business papers to 
be ‘‘worked out’’ by the student. As an illustration: the 
discussion of invoices, statements and various other 
forms used in Sales, Purchasing and Administrative de- 
partments, includes a full treatment of the activities of 
these departments. 


This method of treating business papers keeps the sub- 
ject matter alive—the student becomes imbued with a 
vital interest which is not present when business papers 
are used in a merely mechanical way. OFFICE PRO- 
CEDURE AND PRACTICE is truly an introduction to 
business. 


Other Walton Aids to 
Better Business Training 


Constructive Accounting 
New Advanced Accounting | 
Advanced Accounting and Auditing II 
Cost Accounting 
Walton Business Law Series 
Elements of Business Law 
Business Law Cases 
Answers to Business Law Cases 
C.P.A. Examination Coaching 
Mathematics of Accounting and Finance 
Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure 
and Practice 
Federal Income Tax Procedure 
AND Accounting 


We want every interested instructor to possess 
a first-hand knowledge of the completeness and 
thoroughness of OFFICE PROCEDURE AND 
PRACTICE, also other Walton aids to Better 
Busi: Training E i i copies of any 
you would like to see will be sent on request. 
Use the coupon, 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-372 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Walton Publishing Co. 
332-372 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me, for ninety days 
space below. 


BOOKKEEPING 


FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
USE 


KIRK, STREET, AND ODELL 


HE first true personal-use approach to 
vocational bookkeeping, with a new point 


of view, new content, and sound, satisfying 
treatment of all fundamentals. All teaching 
materials for the first year’s work are now 
available: workbooks, tests, teacher’s manua!, 
and text—BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE 
USE, Book One. Book Two in preparation. 


Examination copies sent on request 
with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


BOGERT-GOODMAN-MOORE 


Introduction to Business Law 


Written in a lively, non-technical style, 
this book uses life situations to illustrate 
each principle. Each chapter opens with 
simple questions designed to stimulate 
thought and discussion, and closes with 
problems and a list of legal words and 
phrases with which the student should be 
familiar. $1.60. Workbook $0.64. 


DAVIS-LINGHAM-STONE 


Modern Business English 
Up-to-date—An English book that pro- 


vides abundant practice in all important 
types of business letters and other forms 
of business writing. It is in accord with 
actual business conditions of today. $1.32. 
Prices subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus — San Francisco 
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THE PERSONAL SECRETARY, by Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 105 p. $2.00. 


A study made by Professor Nichols, 
with the aid of Sally Wile Wissmann, to 
determine the differentiating duties and 
personal traits of the personal or private 
secretary. At the very beginning of the 
presentation the purpose of the work is 
clearly stated. It is definitely delimited 
to a thorough definition of the meaning 
of the occupational term, personal secre- 
fary, in terms of those elements in her 
work which differentiate her from other 
types of business workers. Professor 
Nichols has done an unusual thing. He 
has set himself a task and kept strictly 
within the boundaries of that task. That 
this in itself is a difficult thing to do is 
shown by the fact that many, if not most, 
research workers fail to hold themselves 
to their deliminations. 


The author definitely indicates that 
course-of-study making 1s not the purpose 
of his research. This accounts for the 
use of check lists of traits and duties, 
and for the limited number of each. 
Charters and Whitley devoted a major 
part of their work to the determination 
of these duties and traits and were justi- 
fied in so doing because they hoped that 
their study would be used as a basis of 
course-of-study making. They did not 
limit their group to real secretaries. The 
material secured by Professor Nichols in 
this study will be more significant to 
schools which prepare specifically for sec- 
retarial work, rather than to the typical 
high school whose primary objective in 
Stenographic training must remain _pri- 
marily training for stenographic and al- 
lied positions. However, since many 
stenographic pupils hope to become secre- 
taries high schools and business schools 
will find in this report much help in the 
guidance aspects of their training pro- 
grams. 


Similar studies are needed in| many 
business occupations. This is particularly 
true in bookkeeping occupations, to dif- 
terentiate the bookkeeper from _ the 
ledger clerk, machine bookkeeper, account- 
ant and auditor. Similar studies are needed 
for the various selling occupations. More 
important even than this, however, is the 
need for courage to attempt the transla- 

-tion of occupational information into 
definite course-of-study materials. Pro- 
fessor Nichols has shown us a method 
for doing this in his translation of his 
study of junior commercial occupations 
into a usable text. Others should follow 
him and produce needed text material for 
use in other business occupational fields. 


This study is published by Harvard 
University Press, as Volume 23 of the 
Harvard Studies in Education, and under 
the sponsorship of the American Insti- 
tute for Secretaries, 27 Garrison Street, 
Boston. 
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SECOND YEAR BOOKKEEPING, by Charles 
Miller, New York: College Entrance 
Book Company, 248 p. $1.00. 


Under the new commercial course of 
study recently put into effect in New 
York State the study of formal book- 
keeping in the high schools begins in 
the second year. As a result, the stu- 
dent starting bookkeeping work is more 
mature and, because of a year of busi- 
ness training is better equipped to pur- 
sue the subject. These facts have made 
it necessary to revise the syllabus so 
that the content will appeal to the ma- 
turer preparation of the beginning stu- 
dent. 


The author followed current 
thoughts upon each of the topics covered 
by the book, giving particular attention 
to the study and interpretation of book- 
keeping problems. The topics are logical- 
ly arranged. Abundant drill is furnished 
by numerous’ exercises; short, well 
graded, selected to stimulate the reason- 
ing powers of the student and designed 
to drive home the topic studied. Each 
topic therefore presents a complete les- 
son with material for motivation, pre- 
sentation, illustration, application and 
drill. 


The book is divided into seven chapters. 
The first chapter reviews the principles 
of bookkeeping. It begins with the de- 
velopment of the rules of debit and 
credit from the concept of the funda- 
mental equation and shows the applica- 
tion of these rules to the recording of 
business facts. This leads to the study 
of the account, the ledger, the journal 
and the necessity for each. The text 
then proceeds to the subdivision of the 
journal and the ledger, the reasons for 
the same, the use and purpose of con- 
trolling accounts, posting, trial balance. 


In arranging the other chapters the au- 
thor has followed the bookkeeping cycle. 
Chapters Two and Three consider the re- 
cording of daily facts including opening 
entries. Chapter Four discusses, illus- 
trates and interprets the monthly sum- 
marizing of the books of original entry. 
Chapter Five motivates the making of 
financial statements and the closing of 
the general ledger accounts through jour- 
nal entries. Chapter Six applies the prin- 
ciples set forth in the preceding chap- 
ters to partnership accounts. Chapter 
Seven reviews the principal business 
forms and the practice relative to each. 


Realizing the urgent demand of teach- 
ers for drill material and more drill ma- 
terial, the author has added to the large 
number of exercises of the text, several 
of the most recent New York State High 
School Examinations in Bookkeeping IT. 
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STUDY GUIDE IN FOUNDATIONS OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, by Benjamin 
R. Haynes and Jessie Graham, Los An- 
geles: University of California Book- 
store, 20 p. 50c. 


An outline for a course dealing with 
the bases for business education in the 
secondary schools. Topics deal with busi- 
ness as an integral element in American 
life, as an integral part of education, 
the present status of business education, 
trends in business education, the relation- 
ship of business education to the cardinal 
principles, business education for the con- 
sumer, vocational business education, 
tests and measurements as related to busi- 
ness education, guidance, administration 
and supervision, teacher training, and 
suggestions for additional topics. 

A selected list of references is given 
which is keyed to the various lesson 
units. These references serve as a basis 
for dealing with the problems listed under 
each of the special topics into which the 
outline is organized. This study guide 
should be very helpful to those who are 
dealing with the subject and can find no 
text which quite serves their purpose, and 
who therefore prefer to reply upon an 
extended list of readings. The price 
listed above is for lots of five or more 
copies. 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY, 


Conference Report, Scranton, Pa.; In- 
ternational Textbook Company, 
66 p. 25c. 

This little bulletin is a report of a 
conference to formulate policies re- 
garding the use of correspondence 
study in enriching the program of 
studies in the smaller high school. The 
conference was held at Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, New 
York City on August 8, 9, 10, 1934. 
The high school administrator is being 
asked to provide a richer curriculum 
despite a much restricted budget. He is 
therefore looking for various means for 
meeting this emergency. 

Among the most promising of these 
means is the use ot supervised corre- 
spondence study courses. Through 
them it is possible for a school to pro- 
vide a wide variety of courses from 
which to choose those adapted to the 
needs of particular students. Students 
thus can enter many fields which could 
not otherwise be taught economically 
except in a few of the largest metro- 
politan high schools. This method of 
teaching has been developing rapidly, 
both in the United States and in for- 
eign countries. 

This Conference grew out of the 
rapidly increasing demand for informa- 
tion on the use of supervised corre- 
spondence study, and its purpose was to 
bring together pioneers in this field to 
exchange experiences, to further define 
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McGRAW - HILL 
Books 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 


BUSINESS 
AND LAW 


This book teaches the essential 
principles of commercial law 
through discussions of everyday 
business activities. This carefully 
worked out scheme makes the 
study of commercial law real to 
the pupil: he sees how the legal 
problem arises; what the factors in 
the problem are; what hinges on 
the settlement or solution. All the 
work is built around a series of 
exercises explaining how Mr. 
Madison runs his department 
store. Every principle is thus 
hammered home through actual 
handling of the problem involved. 


$1.40 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 
OBJECTIVE 
TESTS TO ACCOMPANY 
BUSINESS AND LAW 


$0.24 


\ 
Smith's 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental 
Problems 


Today’s economic problems 
brought to high school pupils by a 
high school teacher in a way the 
pupils can understand. 

This book emphasizes the social 
implications of economics and 
helps to develop proper social at- 
titudes. It covers those topics es- 
sential to the pupil’s live under- 
standing of the business world and 
the principles upon which it oper- 
ates. Thoroughly modern, defi- 
nitely practical, unusually teach- 
able, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester 
course in economics for high- 
school pupils. 


$1.60 


Write fo 


J 


further information. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. | 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


problems, to determine policies for ef- 
tective utilization of correspondence in- 
structiou and supervisory techniques, 
and, in so tar as 1t seemed practicable 
to standardize terminology and proce- 
dures. 

This report is a brief presentation cf 
the conterence findings. It has been 
prepared to encourage further experi- 
mentation with supervised correspond- 
ence courses, to caution interested local 
administrators to launch their program 
on a small scale, and not until they are 


tinuous support, and to encourage 
worthy private and public correspond- 
ence centers to assist in the develop- 
ment of needed courses, aids, methods 
and techniques. 

The participants in the conference 
represented public schools, state de- 
partments of education, university ex- 
tension divisions, private correspond- 
ence schools, accrediting agencies, or- 
ganizations using this method to train 
their workers, and faculties of teach- 
ers colleges. 

Three of the conferences were pane! 
discussion of: (1) Should American | 
Secondary Schools use Supervised Cor- 
respondence Courses to Enrich the 
Curriculum? (2) How can Guidance 
Contribute to a Supervised Correspond- 
euce Program? and (3) How Can a 
Program of Supervised Correspondence 
Study be Initiated in a High Schooi? 
In the fourth public session, motion 
picture films were shown, which pic- 
tured the Supervised Correspondence 
Study Program in operation in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, where it originated, 
and the activities of a small high 
school in Chester, Nebraska, which 
used supervised correspondence 
courses. 


Office Machines Exhibit 


In connection with their recent conven- 
tion in Phoenix, the Arizona Business 
Educators Association sponsored an ex- 
hibit of office equipment. The following 
companies displayed their machines: 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

A. B. Dick Company 
International Business Machines Corporation 
Remington-Rand, Incorporated 

Underwood Eliiott Fisher Company. 


One-Armed Typist 
Is Given City Job 

Miss Virginia Martin gained fame 
through a recent “cartoon” feature as 
the nation’s only one-armed typist and 
now she has a job. She became deputy 
clerk for Tooele, Utah, effective, Jan- 
uary 1. Miss Martin has averaged more 
than fifty words a minute. 

* 


prepared to give it adequate and con- | 
| 
| 


Enrollment Increase 


The enrollment for January, 1935, was 
the largest in the history of Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington. 
The registrar reported an increase of 120 
per cent in the day school enrollment, and 
140 per cent in the night school enroll- 
ment over January, 1934. 


Any Style, Form or Size 


Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


Send for samples 
MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 
840 Ovid Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


DIPLOMAS | 
| 
| 


PAPER 

FASTENERS are 
the most useful and 
most used office appliances. 
They increase efficiency, pre- 
vent loss of valuable papers, save 
waste motion, time, temper and money. 


| Teach these principles to your students now by 
| equipping all classrooms with 


HOTCHKISS 
Stapling Machines 


There is a Hotchkiss model for every business need— 
and every Hotchkiss machine is guaranteed perfect, 


| guaranteed to serve long and well. As the world’s 


oldest and largest manufacturers Hotchkiss offers the 
only complete line from one source—the models your 


| students will use in their business life. 
| Ask to see Hotchkiss Paper Fasteners at your station- 


er’s—especially the new Model H 53) Stapling Pliers 
(illustrated below) and always be sure to use genuine 


| Hotchkiss Staples in your stapling machines. 


The HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 


Norwalk 


The New Merriam- 
Webster 


The Greatest 
Single Volume 
Ever Published 


— 


3 NEW 
CREATION 
The latest and_ greatest 
of the famous Merriam- 
Websters, backed by a 
century of leadership and 
representing the 
modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of 
$1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 


The greatest amount of information ever put into 
one volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any 


dictionary. 


12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 


in information. 
35,000 Geographial Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms- 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to u 
stand. Thousands of Etymologies never before 
lished. Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 
3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 
Write for free illustrated pam- 
phlet containing specimen pages, 
color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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“THE MODERN SECRETARY 
IS DICTAPHONE TRAINED” 


NEW B-12 WITH NUPHONIC REPRODUCTION 


FUNDAMENTAL COURSES 
FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


. DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE—The equivalent of fifty hours of Practical 


Business Experience in the transcription of business dictation. 


. DIRECT DICTATION (Dictaphone) TYPEWRITING—A course in which machine 
dictation combined with textbook studies, reduces time by 33 1/3% and increases 
results by 25%, 


- and ACCEPTABLE AMERICAN SPEECH—The new method of Speech Instruc- 


tion, by Mrs. Letitia Raubicheck, Director of Speech Improvement, New York City 
Schools and Mrs. Mary Morris Seals, Instructor in English, Barnard College, Columbia 
University. The manual, correlated with a series of 20 practice records, and flexible 
recording units for self-testing, constitute an entirely new approach in Speech In- 
struction. 


Complete information sent upon request 


Educational Division 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


| 


BUSINESS 
LAW 


“Every Man has Business” 


—Hamlet 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sedl, or can make better chairs 
or knives, crucibles, or church organs, than anybody else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in the woods. 

“And if a man knows the law, people will find it out though he live in a pine shanty, 
and resort to him. 

“And if a man can pipe or sing so as to wrap the prisoned soul in an elysium; or can paint 
landscape, and convey into oils and ochers all the enchantment of spring or autumn; or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him, with delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain that the secret 
cannot be kept: the first witness tells it to a second, and men go by fives and tens and fifties 
to his door.” 

Thus the genial sage of Concord, Emerson, holds human enterprise to the light, ap- 
praises it, and makes business men of us all. He is right, of course. Whatever our vocation, 
we have something to care for, to in- 
vest, to buy or to sell, and our success 
in life is measured by the result. 


The new order of living demands 
education for this universal business. 


The modern school accepts its 
responsibility and presents a new type 
of business training, an introduction , 
to business, which occupies a place 
of honor and dignity in the general 
curriculum. This course emphasizes 
the social approach to the study of 
business and the necessity of a 
thorough knowledge of business for 
successful living today. 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK | CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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